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A SAILOR^S ADVENTURES. 



CHAPTER I. 

OK BOABO fifilP. 

f'lH the captain on board?'' was the short queatiou 
asked on the morning of the 2nd August, 18—, by a 
sunburnt, broad-built man. He might have fae«Ei oaUe4 
a gentleman, as far as outward appearance went, for h# 
was dreased in a suit of fine 'Cloth^ and wore « new silfc 
hat and very fine lin^. His haxge, braw^iy hai^, 
innocent of gloves, would have done honour to a man 
in a fustian jacket, and naturally enough induced the 
idea that th^ owner belonged rather to the working- 
dasses than to one of the higher ranks of society. For 
all that, he seemed to incUne towards the ''favoured 
few," or, at least, to reckon himself among them. 

The man who uttered the inquiiy wiiUi which our 
chapter commences stood in one oi the common boats 
of Sydney, and had taken hold of the ship's ladder sus- 
pended over the side, while he put the question to 
the mate. This important functionary of the Pdican 
happened at the time to be cardbssly gazing /over the 
side of the good ship, which having left the harbour, 
lay in the bay of Sydney, ready to saU on the following 
morning. 

"Is the captain on board J" he repeated. "He is, 
sir," was the sailor's reply. On receiving this answer, 
the stranger put his foot upon the ladder, and afiiesB: 
exchanging a few words with the \>oatm«ii> ^Vq \q3^^ 
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their ci*aft fast as if they iutended to await his return, 
Hto]:)|>cd ou board the vessel. The deck of the Fdican 
presented no exti*aordinary features. Some of the crew 
were engaged taking in water from the tank ; others 
were busy repairing the rigging and tarring patches in 
the deck. Water-tanks are small craft filled with 
water. They go alongside ships that may be in want 
of a supply, which is pumped through long leather 

?il)es into casks kept on board to receive it. The 
^elicarCa carpenter was caulking the deck, and the mo- 
notonous blows of his wooden hammer were almost the 
only noise to be heard on board. Everything was 
quiet and still. Although each member of the crew 
seemed to be employed in some occupation or other — 
for even the mate was engaged measuring the log-line 
— ^two young men regarded their proceedings with lazy 
indifference. They walked loungingly up and down 
the deck, only halting now and then near one of the 
well-employed groups. Occasionally they stopped to 
look down at the boat, and then again continued their 
walk. They were dressed in loose summer clothes, short, 
thin jackets, and broad-brimmed hats made of the leaf 
of the cabbage-palm. These were adorned with a 
broad, black ribbon, having the words " Waier FoUce^^ 
inscribed in yellow letters. The stranger cast a rapid 
glance along the deck, and giving a scrutinizing look at 
the rigging, walked to the poop, and, without saying a 
word to any of the crew, went down into the cabin. 

"Do you know that man T said one policeman to 
the other. " No," his companion answered ; " can you 
tell me his name V^ 

" You will be sure to make his acquaintance," said 
the first, with a laugh. " It's Captain Oilytt, of the 
B<yi*ea8; he is going to Calcutta. The ship will sail on 
Tuesday." 

" Have none of the crew deserted T 

** Not yet ; but I heard yesterday that they will go 
to-morrow. I might easily prevent this ; but that would 
not suit our book. The greater number of the crew 
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are foreigners, and if a good reward is offered^ we are 
likely enough to catch them." 

*^ Where do they generally go in the evening 1" asked 
the other. " Have you kept your eye upon tibem f 

" Oh, yes, I have been watching them for the last 
week. They now resort mostly to the Elephant and 
Castle, in Pitt-street, and several times they have been 
in the houses in Kent-street, too; but it appears 
that they will in future be found more frequently in 
the upper part of Pitt-street. Some of them are 
Frenchmen, the others are Germans. There are but 
four Englishmen on board, and some of their country- 
men live in Pitt-street." 

** They won't feel inclined to betray them," observed 
the second officer, who evidently had not been long in 
his new calling. 

" Not inclined to betray them 1" rejoined the first, 
laughing. " Only let a good reward be offered, and I 
am pretty sure of the rest. All such people want is to 
earn money, and the means by which they get it are 
to them quite a matter of perfect indifference, so long 
as it don't bring them within the grasp of the law." 

While this conversation, on points so nearly touching 
Captain Oilytt's interests had taken place upon deck, 
the worthy individual in question stepped into the 
officers' room of the Pelican, and, after exchanging a 
few words of greeting with the captain, whom he 
found sitting there, said : 

"To-morrow, then, you mean to go? I see you 
have the police on deck. Are you afraid of some of 
your men attempting to desert ?" 

"Well, I am," replied Captain Howell, of the 
Fdicrni. " One cannot trust those fellows. They are 
tlreated as well on board my ship as on any other. No 
hard word is given to them, and nothing unnecessary 
or annoying exacted. My mate is a very quiet, orderly 
ifian ; the treatment is good, the food well-prepared and 
WbstantiaL I don't see that in any of the^ Y^^'^^^jv^ 
tMey have reason to complain of anyt\ivn^. ^o^ ^i^ 
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that; their miiids are filled with these irtories aboiiut the 
gold diggings. Who can wonder at it 1 The ]fiifg$ 
lump found the other day has made all 674067 go mad; 
and wh7 should m7 crew be an exception i<— Besixifis, .a# 
soon as the7 set foot on shore^ the7 i^i» assailed hy all 
kinds of land-sharks. These tempters do wi^fryihrng in. 
their power to get them awa7 from their ships. If, 
uxider the management of some sharp fellow, the7 get 
absolutel7 cleared out of their last penn7 and have npt 
a rag to their backs, the7 are sold a^^ain to the captain 
of their ship, or to the master of a new one ; for it is 
all the same to the enterprising friend of the sailor, 
provided he turns the matter to hjs own adviuitagef 
Sailors won't see these things in their true light ; one 
ma7 talk to them till one gets quite t^red, and a thousand 
examples will not save them from falling into the old 
snare. The7 are all of them conceited enough to think 
themselves a great deal cleverer thai^ those that bi^ve 
been cheated before, and the7 imagipe thijkt the7 shall 
be sure to manage things better than their co^Arades, 
So, 70U see, just to make m7 m^nd eas7, and not to be 
left in the lurch at the last moment, I pref<^r spending a 
little mone7 in taking the police on board — and I 
believe that mone7 will not ha thrown awa7." 

" How much do you give the police per ^y ?" asked 
Oil3rtt. " A guinea each mm, replied the captain of 
the Pdican. " It is dear, but that cannot be helped." 

"A guinea !" exclaimed Oilytt, astonished ; "I would 
ra'ther be excused. For ifi^t money I ca^ protect m7 
erew m7self. I do not think sp ver7 mu^h of what is 
called 'good treatment' on board ships. The ^len 
must of course have proper food and drink, their 
brand7 and their rum ; but then the7 should also know 
their station. For m7 part I have alwa7s done more 
b7 eoergy than by kindness and what you call treating 
them kindly. Sailors realjy don't wish to be treated 
kindly, ^nd only laugh at you in their sleeves for 
such weakness. If I raise my hand, they know 
what it means, and Heaven be merciful to him who 
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dared to turn mtitmous. I am obeyed — that's cer- 
tain. " 

The steward, who was placing wine and glasses upon 
the table, heard these remark, and looked at the 
speaker with a side-glance and a smile, partly of con- 
tempt and partly of pity. The speaker happened to 
look at him, and a serious expression instantly over- 
spread the steward's countenance. 

" And when do you mean to set sail ?" asked Captain 
Howell. " Your ship is lying on the slip ; is she not?" 

"Yes; on Monday morning I shall take in the 
remainder of the horses, and on Tuesday morning I 
intend to put out into the bay ; if the wind is favour- 
able, I shall set sail the same evening, or, at the latest^ 
on Wednesday morning." 

" You have not had any cases of desertion yet T 

" Not one," said Oilytt, with a laugh ; " my men 
have too much respect for me and themselvea They 
know well enough I should be sure to get them back 
again, and they would be miserable." 

"As to getting them back again, that might prove a 
difficult question," said Howell, with a shake of his 
head ; " and if I were you, I should not rely too im- 
plicitly upon it. Supposing, however, that by paying 
a large reward you do manage to get them back, do 
yon think that is a cheaper way than giving a few 
pounds to the police ?" 

" I do not pay the reward. It does not cost me 
anything to get deserters back," said Oilytt. "As a 
matter of course, the reward is paid out of the men's 
wages ; and I take good care to have a balance in hand 
sufficient to cover any expense of the kind." 

" How about your time? For the rest is of less con- 
sequence. You must also reckon the extra expense 
for fodder and water, having the animals on board 
while you are waiting. Moreover, you will have to 
hire men at six shillings a-day to do the most indis- 
pensable work. I-should not advise a man to take t\i<^ 
police on board, if he's to atay in poit fot ^ ^^^ <st «. 
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fortnight ; the expenses would certainly become heavy. 
When, however, a captain has all his cargo aboard, and 
lA ready to sail in a day or two, he should not be afraid 
of the outlay of a few pounds. The temptation is too 
great now-a-days ; one cannot reckon with any degree 
of certainty even upon the very best men. We were 
going to speak about our passage. You think of going 
through Torres Straits f* 

" I do not know yet," said Oilytt, emptying his glass 
at a draught, and filling it again. " I do not parti* 
cularly fancy forcing my way through these shoals and 
reefs. I should prefer taking the passage round the 
south if one could only rely on the wind, and had not 
to be a&aid of working up against the monsoon for 
the whole voyage. Have you ever sailed through 
Torres Straits V 

" No," said Captain Howell, ** but the new ohai-ts 
recently issued are said to be excellent ; and I shall, at 
any rate, try the passage of Raines Island." 

The two captains remained for some time in earnest 
conversation upon the Torres Strait and its advantages 
or dangers. At last Captain Oilytt took his leave, 
and jumped into his boat, by which he was quickly 
conveyed to the Circular-wharf. 

" There's somebody rowing," said a sailor from the 
rigging-yard, where he was engaged in certain tarring 
operations, to a comrade who came gliding down from 
above with a grease-pot, which he held fast in his teeth. 
" There's somebody rowing ; I should not like to be 
in his place." 

" That's the captain of the Boreas,'^ replied the other. 
" Doesn't that fellow look as if he had been rolled 
in hot pepper for a month, and had then been rubbed 
down with vinegar ? It is really the most wonderful 

* There are two routes from Australia to the East Indies. ThW 
northern one is the shortest. It is by way of Torres Straits, 
between Australia and New Guinea, and dangerous to ships on 
account of reefs. In these Straits ships are obliged to remain at 
anchor during the night. The passage round the south coast of 
Australia is less perilous, though much longer. 
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thing under the suu that none of his men have run 
away from him." 

" Run away ! They'd like to do it, but they won't 
be able." 

" Not be able ] The ship is close in to the shore, 
and not a single policeman on board. With such 
chances as that, I'd like to see the mate, or boatswain, 
or even policeman that would hinder me not only from 
going away, but even from taking my kit. No, 
those fellows must have some particular game to play, 
or they would not have remained at their posts so 
long. Perhaps they mean to wait till the confusion 
of the last moment before they " up anchor." But 
that's a bad look out. If they're not very sharp, they 
mav be lust as badlv off as we are ourselves. If I 
had not foolish-like allowed myself to be persuaded by 
you, I might now be working at the mines, and finding 
nuggets of gold as large as my head. The deuce take 
this sailor s life I" 

" Don't despair. They say a miner's life is a good 
deal worse," replied the other. " It is true one is one's 
own master there, but the gains are a good deal more 
uncertain ; and I, for my own part, don't believe in the 
yarns about those large lumps of gold." 

The man with the tin grease-pot glided lower down, 
and thus the conversation was broken off. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MARKET IN SYDNEY. 

Saturday evening in Sydney affords the most attrac- 
tj.ye picture which the town, in general a lively place, 
qan offer. Everybody seems to be bustling about, and 
such of the inhabitants as are not called out by busi- 
ness, are often impelled by curiosity to quit the quiet 
and privacy of home for a stroll through tli^ m^^^\.* 
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The different vendors endeaTomrto make their fittle 
stalls as attractive as possible, and the bntdien in par- 
ticnlar decorate their stalls with fine joints of fiit mut- 
ton and bee£ Large lumps of saet piled in colnmns or 
pillars, and here and there a kangaroo or wallobi sus- 
pended by the hind legs, gives a little change to the 
otherwise rather monotonous exhibition of viands. 

The market at Sydney consists of four long, high, 
lofty buildings, laid out in a thoroughly practical man- 
ner. The place was at the first made commodious, in 
expectation of a considerable increase in the size of the 
town, and at the time our tale opens, only about half of 
the space was engaged. One large hall was entirely 
unoccupied, and another was but half filled with stalls. 
One division is devoted exclusively to the good things 
of life; and in this part, besides the stalls belonging 
to the butchers, the butter and cheese shops strike the 
eye, with their stores of eggs and large pieces of lard 
and butter, from among which the bright rich-coloured 
cheese peers out invitingly at the passer-by. 

There were also several staUs for poidtry. With 
respect to birds, the inhabitants of Sydney are not 
much better off than they are for meat. They get no 
change, because game and wild fowl, with the excep- 
tion of wild duck, are not to be had; consequently, one 
endless round of fowls, pigeons, or turkeys, is their only 
resource. Further up the inner country, a great many 
different species of partridges abound, as well as quails 
and other kinds of game. But people who take the 
trouble of shooting them keep their game to them- 
selves, and they are not brought into the Sydney 
market. 

From this exhibition of so many various animals 
gacrificed to supply the wants of men, the visitor turns 
to a more agreeable department. As soon ps he steps 
i^oross the small alley, and enters the opposite hall, he 
]^aches the section devoted to the sale of fruits and 
vegetable products. Here the visitor is surprised by 
^ormous masses of oranges heaped up in all directions. 
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The Australian orange is one of the most excellent^ iand 
being cheap, is consumed in large quantities. Higher 
up will be found the pine-apples of Moreton Bay, whilst 
piles of cauliflowers and of other vegetables fill up the 
background. At the period of which we are speaking, 
the regular fruit season had not commenced, or else 
peaches and figs would have occupied a considerable 
space amongst the various products offered for sale. 

The flower market did not take up much space. The 
inhabitants of Australia do not at present display much ^^- 
taste for flowers. In the whole market, not one reaitif^ 
pretty bouquet could have been found. Flowers were 
naturally enough in small demand, and could not be 
expected in such a newly-formed community to equal 
in value the more substantial commodities, such as 
beef, cauliflowers, mutton, or groceries. Flowers are, 
in fact, only good to look at. 

In this " vegetable hall," if the expression may be al- 
lowed, four sailors might have been observed saunter- 
ing along with the air of people who have, amongst 
other superfluities, plenty of time at their disposal. 
Their broad-brimmed hats and blue jackets betrayed 
their calling at a glance to the passer-by. They gazed 
with lazy indifference upon the masses of firuit, and, to 
their shame be it spoken, with scarcely more interest 
upon the really pleasant and friendly forms and faces 
which were gliding here and there amongst the stalls in 
search of the necessaries for the morrow. Their sole 
reason for visiting the place was because they had seen 
other folk going in that direction ; and their walk was 
little more than a lazy lounge, or a shufl^ng of the feet 
upon the pavement. 

" Come, Jack," said one of the four to another before 
him, "hold hard just a moment, and lay in half a 
dozen of these oranges." 

" Have you any money 1" said the man thus ad- 
di^ssed, turning slowly round : " the governor would 
aot let me have a copper to-night. He said he kwi 
entirely forgotten to bring any money ^'\t\i Vvkv^XsqX, 

"a 



thtf he voula give evh of us a aowtcign Uhmtanow 
mombig. ai>i liien ve mi^u go on skon and onjoj 
a hoIidAT. On TuesikT manung ke viU kj out inlo 
the bar. He was pmiovK free aiid eaij * 

"^ Was lie f WtH, that^s just one leasoa mone for 
tmsdng him less than erer^* ohaemed the otber. "He 
is deocedlr a&aid of oar numing awaj ; andlie daaerves 
it nchlv, if one ooold but do iL Tke road to the 
digisriiigs svarms vith p(^iee» thcT say, and nobodjhoe 
will hule US, the penalty is so heaTT." 

^ Don't speak so lood,** said the third. <* Josfc now 
I saw oor steward briiind ns, bnring Tegetahles^ If he 
were to catch a wwd, he woold be sore to r^oit it to 
the goTemor. It would soit his bocdc ezactlj; he 
can't bear ns, and does not tmst nsL** 

" He has good reasons for that," said the firsts in a 
kind of menacing nnderttmey polling his wide trooaera 
higher np his hips. ^ In mj |»esent temper, I can't 
hardly trost myself; and I should not wond^, if I were 
to find myself to-morrow, or the day after, stowed away 
in some comer, Tery dark but jolly snug, croudiing 
down most uncomfortably, until the Boreaa is at the 
deuce, or at any other place that might suit her. It 
was bad enough to sail with such an old scoundrel; and 
now things are getting worse, as he bies to make daves 
of us." 

The <me of the group who happened to have a little 
money on him, had remained during this conversation 
standing at the nearest fruit stall^ and filled his hat 
with oranges. 

" Where are the others, I wonder V* said he to his 
comrades, after having rejoined them. ^I thought 
one of them told us he wished to see us somewhere 
about something." 

"The others are at the Golden Cross, in Pitt- 
street" — was the reply. " It is an inn kept by an Irish- 
man, and all of iw were to meet there this evening." 

" What are the OermfiiDS and Frenehmen doing at 
fho Irlfihltmn's plac*??'* 
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^^ Oh, he has a wife who comes from those pUees, I 
believe, — somewhere from the Bhine. She speaks 
French and German. Besides, there's a wooderfiilly 
pretty girl in the house. Jean is head over heels in 
love with her already." 

'' That's a thing that happens pretty often to Jean," 
interposed the ^glishman, drily. '^And he might 
have had that chec^r thim by going all the way to 
Pitt-street But let's be off. It's high time — ^it most 
be eight o'clock." 

" The deuce ! here's a pretty go I — the governor's 
coming," said one of the men ; and as the others looked 
round, their worthy captain appeared close behind. 
He did not, however, see them, but was engaged' in 
forcing a way through the crowd with his broad 
shoulders. In order to accomplish this, he kept pushing 
right and left; and he had evidently some particular 
object in view, for he looked neither to right nor to 
left, as his men kept staring stupidly at his tall, 
gigantic frame, and his round, ruddy &C6 passing 
through the building. 

" There he is," said the first man, laughing, ''going 
full sail before tiie wind. I wonder what he is giving 
chase to." 

'' Most likely that little craft in front of him, in the 
looae black silk jacket. Do you think he saw us 9 He 
did not look this way." 

" He never caught sight of us," replied another, with 
a laugh. '' He has taken his course due north, and 
doesn't care a bit about us, so as we arrive in good 
time on board ship, and don't ask him for any money. 
For anything else, we may be hanged, without lus 
caring. But come, let us keep straight through 
Greorge-street, and down the little lane. We must 
turn round the corner, and then it*s all smooth sailing, 
until we catch the sign of the Golden Gross hanging 
above the door." 

The four sailors quitted the market-place, goin^ 
dawpi Karkci'^treet^ tolrards Pi%^«tT«e;tK l&CMt ^<ib 
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Court House two men in dark over-coats and 
were lurking, evidently on the watcL Thcj loc 
after the sailors, and one of them asked, in a low t 
of voice, — 

"Do you know to what ship they belong? One 
them said something in the market-place that seem 
rather suspicious. I should like to know where the 
are bound to. If I am not mistaken, I heard the nam 
of the Boreas mentioned by one of them. If the} 
belong to that ship, we shall have to keep our eyes open.' 

" They won't go very far," replied the other, " and 
we shall only have to follow them." 

The two men slowly tracked the four sailors until 
the latter disappeared within the door of the Golden 
Cross; then they remained standing opposite on the 
pavement. 

" Shall we go in T said one of them. 

" Yes, by-and-bye, but not yet,** replied the other. 

" It is too soon. We must give them time to swallow 
half-a-dozen glasses or so." 

With these significant words they went slowly down 
the street towards the theatre, in which direction, about 
this time of the day, the greatest crowd collected, and 
the bustle and excitement were at the highest. Xiet 
them go, gentle reader ; they are nothing more than two 
detectives, and they will come back again ere long. 
Meanwhile, we will enter the Golden Cross, and see 
what kind of pastime is to be witnessed within the 
walls of that little colonial inn. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE sailors' inn. 



The Golden Cross was probably not distinguished 
from the numerous taverns to be found in Sydney, save 
by its singular sign-board. Its host was just like his 
fellow innkeeix?rs, who, according to the stereotyped 
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phrase above the door, were " licensed to sell spirituous 
and fermented liquors." This phrase the worthy host 
translated by : " Permission to sell any kind of drug 
that may be poured into a vessel or drunk from a 
glass." 

The interior looked clean, and even comfortable 
enough. It is evidently the interest of an innkeeper 
to attract guests, and much more still, to keep them. 
The large window in the middle, that occupied half 
the space of the wall, was painted white on the inside, 
and on this ground appeared the words, "Wine Vaults," 
and right and left of it, " London Porter," and " Bass's 
Ale," elegantly surrounded by wreaths of vino and 
hops. Banged upon the shining shelves inside were a 
number of inviting-looking little casks, the nature of 
their contents being made known by inscriptions in 
nice gilt letters. In addition, fine bottles with small 
metal plates, bearing various titles, might also be 
observed. 

Right and left was ranged the heavy artillery, con- 
sisting of a dark mass of bottles of ale and porter, and 
below lay little round glass bottles, containing soda- 
water and lemonade. A placard on the wall, display- 
ing a neatly-painted soda-water bottle, announced the 
valuable address of the manufacturer to anybody who 
might take the trouble to read it. 

At the bar the engine with ivory handles, fixed into 
pipes leading to the vaults, enabled the landlord and 
his servants to produce at every demand a fresh draught 
of ale and porter. The room was fitted with small 
tables and chairs, encased, as it were, in little snug 
wooden partitions, in which, at the most, four persons 
could find room to seat themselves comfortably. These 
boxes were furnished with curtains instead of doors. 

At one side of the bar stood the landlord, a square 
figure, his face very much the worse for the small-pox, 
with red hair and little cunning eyes, and a peculiar 
humorous expression round the lips. This was tha 
Irishman MacOarthy, the owner of tbe " Qto\^<eiSL^ «sA 
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of another " Cross,"* who, in white aprou and little cap 
bedeoked with flowers, stood on the other side of the 
bar, and supplied the wants of his rarions customers. 
The saucy barmaid, Polly, took the beverages ordered 
to the guests, flirting with them to her heart*s content. 
MacCi^thy was busily engaged uncorking bottles and 
cleaning the glasses. 

Mrs. Mac(^n-thy may be described in a few wonls. 
She was an Alsatian, with black glossy hair and dark 
fiery eyes, about thirty years of age, but with a much 
more youthful appearance. She was of a resolute and 
firm character, as Mr. MacOarthy himself, though not 
of a weak disposition, would have testified. There 
could be no doubt of the fact that she really ruled the 
" Cross ;" and as it prospered well enough under her 
more or less delicate hands, and the number of its 
guests increased week by week, and the amount of its 
income showed the same satisfactory results, Mr. Mac- 
Carthy submitted willingly enough to the powers that 
were, and contented himself with directing, on his own 
account, his activity and ingenuity to some little trade 
of a different character, of which we shall have more 
to say in the course of our narrative. 

Folly was a model of a saucy barmaid — a buxom 
ffirl, with a pair of eyes not less bewitching than those of 
her mistress, either in fire of expression or darkness of 
hue. In all other respects she even surpassed her 
mistress by her youthful freshness. £ut Mrs. Mac- 
Carthy was by no means jealous^ It was this very 
sprightliness in Folly that attracted more guests to the 
house every evening, and it had indeed been her chief 
reason for engaging the handsome waitress. 

On the occasion to which we now refer the evening 
was not far advanced. Not many guests had assembled. 
At two of the tables parties were seated — ^the men 
from the Boreas, five Germans, and three Frenchmen, 
the first drinking ale, the others claret. Polly had 
just placed another bottle of the French wine upon the 
table, when Jean seized her by thehlmd which she had 
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stretched out for the purpose of removing the eiKij>^ 
bottle. She looked at him with a smile, and gexitJ 
tried to free herself. 

" PoUj," said the young and handsome sailor, placixi^ 
his left hand upon her shoulder, " jou are very pro 
voking again tins evening. Why, you won't so mud 
as look at one. Have I offended you?" 

He spoke [ESnglish with some difficulty. However 
it did not seem to sound disagreeahly to the girl, wlio 
shook her head with a smile. 

'* You haven't offended me at all, Mr. Jean, hu^ 
you must let me go ; for missis is already looking at me 
pretty sharply, and I have lots of work to do. Here 
are other customers coming !** 

" Polly, X have something to say to yon," Jean cou^ 
tinned, iu a hurried whi^r. "Will you come ou^ 
with me presently for a few seconds T 

'* X do not know about that^" said the girl, in sap., 
pressed tones, at the same time freeing herself from 
his grasp. Ber eyes gave the required answer, au4 
said *' yc0^ plainly enough ; whereupon Jean emptiecl 
his glass at one draught. 

*' IXaUoo — ^very busy again," said the first of the grou|> 
of TCngljjc h sailors who now entered the room. " Why^ 
here's the ^tvhole company assembled, and Jean has 1^/| 
hands full, I perceive. Good evemng, ]Vir. MacCart^^ 
good evening, miaria — ^yoimg and blooming like a lo^J 
but not like the last— «h, missis? What will you hav^' 
Jack 1 aod yoo. Bob? Jun's taste I know— like ^^ 
he sticks to Iwandy-and-water." ^^ 



then tkey sat down round a long table whicK^^ 
dose at liand. The others immediately ioiT^cS ^^'^^ 

with tHeir l>ottle8 and glasses, and a convert- ^*^ 
iii<>nr«a. which was carried on in an «« ^ ^^©U Otv^ 



The £oirr men stepped up to the bar, and hada 1 

at down round a lonff tahU ^i.- * Rlaa^ 
"iia; 
Arl 
menced* whicn wa» camea on in an underfe^'"''*^ ^>x 

Xn aaaition to the men from the Bor^J^^ 
at «Mfct moment Irat four other guests in th' ^^ ^«^ 
liie innkeeper, after having opened ti^*?^**«^; »i 
stont for the new arrivals, sat down ^^v^^^^^Uai 
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did not say a word; somethiDg seemed to weigh upon 
bis mind. 

"Who was it wanted to speak to us to-day f asked 
Jack at last, tiuning towaixis their host. " Let him 
come at once, and tell his tale. I, for one, cannot 
remain here very long to-night — and we are pretty 
nearly all of us together now." 

"Hem!" coughed Mr. MacCarthy, casting around 
the room an apparently indifferent look, which, how- 
ever, rested sharply on the other guests. As if satisfied 
by this scrutiny, he bent a little forward, and said, in 
an undertone, looking steadfastly at all present, — 

" Should you like to stay on board ship, if you could 
find anything to do in townl That is to say — 
for you must not misunderstand me — I don't know 
what kind of a contract you may have with your 
skipper, and it's not my business either. But if 
nothing detains you, I know a place where you may 
comfortably make from six to eight shillings a-day; 
and to get that sum on board ship you must work like 
a horse for a whole week. Do any of you understand 
sail-making 1" 

" Four of us have regularly learned the business of 
sail-making," said the German, " and the others, all of 
them, undei^tand enough of it to do little jobs, and all 
such work." 

" That would be of use. A deal of money may be 
earned just now by tent-making," continued the inn- 
keeper, musing. " Have you any money due to you, 
or are there any amongst you who might begin on their 
own account?" 

" I have a good round sum here," Jean replied, 
quickly, " and am well enough disposed to settle here 
for ever, if only ^" 

He stopped, and cast an inquiring glance at Polly, 
who repUed with a friendly'' smile. This seemed to 
confirm him in his intention. " What do you wish us 
to do 1 — ^what can you do for us? — what canyon offer ? 
Out with it — don't keep us waiting so long." 
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"I?" answered the innkeeper, with astonishment 
depicted upon his featares, and at the same time giving 
Jean a sign not to speak so loud. ''If What do I 
want with you ? Why, I don't want anything with 
you. What could 11 I only ask you for your own 
profit, and have told you alr^uly I do not know, and 
cannot know, how you stand on board your ship. This 
much is certain — ^this is the time for a young man to 
make his fortune in Sydney; and if a fellow does not 
take such opportunity by the forelock, why, that is a 
fellow*s own fault, and he has nobody else to blame 
for it." 

" That's all very fine, but how are we to get away 
from the shipT asked one of the Englishmen; ''and 
after we have cut and run — for that, after all, would 
be the best plan — where are we to hide? We must 
first find a hiding-place on shore, and a safe one, I say, 
otherwise the cock won't fight at all. We all have 
money owing to us by the captain, but it's evident we 
shall not get any just now. Everybody knows that. 
Th6 only things we can bring away are our clothes. 
Who is to take us in, then, and who will give us credit 
until we can earn something T 

" Oh, our clothes and things are worth that much," 
interpc^ed another; "they can be left in pawn, and we 
can eat and drink for a few days, imtil the ship has 
sailed ; and at the high wages here, we shall soon be 
able to clear off our debts." 

"I will tell you something," MacCarthy replied, 
leaning across the table. "If you will follow my advice, 
you will " 

At this moment, a glass fell to the ground at the 
other end of the bar, breaking into a hundred pieces 
with a loud crash. Mrs. MacCarthy somehow or 
other let it drop. Mr. MacCarthy was by no means 
startled by so common an occurrence, and, without so 
much as turning his head to look in that direction, con- 
tinued slowly and composedly, 
" You will paint your ship a light colowt, «av<^ ^^x. 
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lli^ hMfOord went to open one, umI tbe coUoqagr 
WM^^rolwAolfiortlieiiioiDcnt. T!]wsBiknaoQncno«i|^ 
litrrttt^rtiA tbai MacCbuthr must baTe good cuese for 
fi/A or/riti»mog the tfarcMl of sudi a oonTemlioii. 
4*M$% i^fod tjpy winked mi PoDj, and went into the 
yurd, A few minutes after, iite piettr giil stood at 
hin mdhf and placed her hand in that of the joong man. 

** VMf^ said Jean, drawing the girl, who did not 
fiiak^ ttiuck renstanoe, doser to himself "I hare no 
iifiie f(9V long iq)eeches, and do not mean to wonj jou 
with ilititn. iiiiften to me for a few seconds, and then 
my *ym* or ' no/ ** 

♦' I d/m*t know "" 

** Vou will know, jiresently," interrupted the young 
Vrimchmati* *' 1 eon tired of a seafaring life, and dis- 
gUNted with wandering about in the world. For ten 
yetivn I Iiaro now been roaming about in all the four 
f|iiarierH of the globe, and hare not been able to do 
any tiling towards a provision for later years : nor hare 
1 indeed thought much about it. At length both time 
and plfloo are favourable, and I may do something 
butter; but I won't do it alone. Will you aid me, 
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Polly i Will you — will you, in sLort, become my 
wife ?" The last words were uttered in an undertone. 
When he had concluded, Jean stooped down and 
pressed a kiss upon the girl's forehead. 

"Don't — don't r answered the girl, endeavouring 
to free herself from his embrace. She was not, how- 
erer, quite in earnest, for Jean experienced no difficulty 
in keeping her close to his side. Again he put the 
question more pressiugly. 

" Do answer me, Polly I On your reply it depends 
whether I remain in Sydney — in Australia, or go 
away. If you say * yes,' then you shall see how I can 
work; and when we hare made some money, then we 
will return to beautiful France. You like Provencei 
don't you 1 — You do not say a single word, and yet 
I know that you do not feel happy in your present 
circumstances — you cannot feel soi" 

"Happy 1" said the girl, shaking her head with a 
kind of sorrowful smile. " Why, it is a horrible kind 
of life here, to be compelled to witness this wild drink- 
ing and debauchery. What is a poor girl to do? It is, 
after all, an honest liyeiihood." 

" And do you say yes, Polly — do youf asked the 
youDg man more earnestly, as he kissed her rosy lips, 
and this time she hardly resisted. " Do you say yesf 

'* Come and live on shore first," replied Polly, in a 
whisper; and before Jean was aware what she was 
doing, she had slipped from under his hands, and re- 
entei'ed the house. With sparkling eyes Jean followed 
her, and was not by any means angry that, at his en- 
trance, Polly avoided his searching look, and eagerly 
engaged in her work, while Mrs. MacCarthy was 
aoold^ng her for running out of doors, while her help 
was so much wanted in the room. 

Whilst Jean had this decisive conversation outsid^ 
matters in the room had also taken a somewhat diffe- 
rent aspect. The two policemen, whom Mrs. Mac- 
Carthy knew as well as her husband did, had left, 
thoroughly convinced of the impossibility oi ^\i^\xi^«X, 
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" Let him go; he most not act in that matter. Should 
it come before the courts, he may be called upon to give 
evidence on his oath, and if he knows nothing, he ma j 
do so with a good conscience. I will take the matter 
in hand. You have only to bring jour clothes and 
things here to-night — you know the back-door, if the 
front one should be dosed — and by break of day I 
will get you out of the town. There happens to be a 
workman here just now, from my brother-in-law's, on 
the other side of the bay, and with him you may fell 
trees, or make sails, or do what you like, until the ship 
is gone." 

^' What the deuce are you gabbling there T cried 
William. '* Speak Kngliah, that a fellow may under- 
stand what you are saying." 

^Be quiet; Jeain will translate by and bye," replied 
Mr». MacGarthy, in an undertone ; '' there are other 
ears here, and it will not be advisable to let them 
know what we have been talking about." With these 
words she turned away from the table, and stepped be- 
hind the bar. The men from the Boreas whispered to 
each other for a little while, and then left the inn to- 
gether. Jean had not been able to seize an opportu- 
nity for holding additional communication of a confi- 
dential nature with Polly. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THS FLIOHT. 

Ths Boreas, with cargo on board, was lying close to 
iSbe Patent Slip, a kind of dock mto which ships are 
drawn by maciiinery until they lie entirely hi^ and 
dry, and can be examined and repaired down to the 
keeL Having been let down from this madiineiT, the 
Boreas remained dose to it. Her rigging had been 
pat in ovder; ballast^ water, stores, and \tfsrs«& ^omI 
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boon taken ou l)oui*d, and sho lay quietly at anehor. 
Two strong hawsers kept the vessel to the shore^ and 
from ouo side of the deck a man might have glided 
directly on to the wharf. 

The crew of the Boreas returned on board in groups, 
two or three at a time. The carpenter, an Englishman, 
was on watch when they arrived j and the men w^ 
to the forecastle in order to make the best use of their 
time, and pack their things together. Of course it 
was essential not to allow the carpenter to gain any 
idea of what was going on. The mate was generally 
asloe]) at that time. One of the men remained on dedic 
conversing with the carpenter, in order to give a signal 
by letting something heavy drop should any of the 
officers show signs of going down. 

Jean was on deck at the time, and kept pacing up 
and down. He related stories about Provence to the 
carpenter in order to draw off his attention, and in 
this he succeeded so far as to procure time enough for 
his comrades to get their things ready. The only 
remaining difficulty was to bring the bundles on deck, 
and then to steal away unpei*ceived with them on 
shore. The slightest mishap in the scheme would 
necessarily place them in a very disagreeable position 
indeed, since the wharf at which they lay was but a 
short distance from Sussex-street, and a great number 
of constables were always to be found walking up and 
down in that neighbourhood. The least noise would 
be sufficient to arouse the attention of one of them, 
and he might easily call twenty more to his assistance. 

Their safest means of escape would have been to 
secure one of the boats moored at hand, and in this to 
make for the opposite shore of the bay. At any rate, 
no other plan afforded equal safety for carrying away 
their kit. In that direction there were but few houses, 
and certainly no policemen. The runaways only 
wanted to go up as far as George-street, when they 
would have come round the bay, and might easily, 
and without ereating suspieion> have <M>nveyed all 
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tbeir baggage across Qeorge-street into the Golden 
Cross. 

It was not midnight when the second mate came 
from ashore on board and went straight to the fore- 
castle. Jean was standing with the caipenter, near 
the hatchway, and when he saw the dark figure coming 
directly towards him, he kicked his foot, as if by 
chance, against some iron implement. Then, as if vexed 
at the accident, he took it and threw it violently out 
of his way; and it fell upon the deck with aloud noise. 

*^ The deuce take that thing," he cried, putting his 
hand to his foot and rubbing it. " It's no joke to knock 
one^s limbs against such stupid things — horridly pain- 
ful work !" 

'^What noise is that over there?" cried the mate^ 
stepping forward. '^ Who is there ? Jean, have you 
only just come from shore V* 

'^ Oh, no ! I have been walking up and down with 
the carpenter here for nearly an hour." 

'^ Chips," exclaimed the mate^--Chips is the general 
name for the carpenter on board many English ships 
— '^ Chips," he said, taking the carpenter a little aside, 
" keep your eyes open. There was a light in the fore- 
castle just now, when I came on deck; now it is out. 
Have the men been on board long )" 

<' The last lot came about half an hour ago," said the 
carpenter. <^ What is your time ? it must soon be mid- 
night" 

" It's five minutes to twelve," answered the mate. "I 
will go and call up the steward, now. At two o'clock 
you will have to relieve him again. If you see any- 
thing that looks the least suspicious, caU me. — Tou 
may go to bed, Jean," he continued in a louder tone to 
the MiLoF, who stood a little aside; "it will soon be 
twelve o'clock." 

''Am I to call Bill?" asked Jean, who remained 
standing. " I believe Bill will have the next watch." 

"No, it is not necessary," was the replyi "You 
maf M turn ini" 



" HiMvV A liioo affair," thouglit Jean, as he went to 
uxuVv Ins ,Mmmtlt>s acquainted with the new order. 
Ilo ^l«ll^i listoninj; as sch^u as he got below, in order to 
•»Nivjt;un >* hrtluM' anyboily was following him. When 
MAliHticni ihixx all was safe on that score, he said in an 
uhiloMoiio. 

" H»IUh\ tlioro ! aiv you asleep T 

It XX UM pi toll (lurk, and Jean could not see his hand 

" U ilmt J oan r askod one of the men, cautiously. 

" \ i>.N." >\rtshis«H^ually cautious reply. "All right!" 

" All uj;lii !" ropliod Bill; "my watch will soon 
liot;ih " 

'• I V»h't n\nd»lo yonrsk^l fallout it," said Jean. " The 
t«i-«« -kU luuM h.i\o smelt a rat; we are not wanted to 
xtn(. t) u« iw^lti. It stvms the mate and the carpenter, 
uiid |u*rhn)t<« iho strwatxl, will take the watch them- 
'n^hrt'i Thc^ oHpt.iit) is on board too — at least, so the 
^aijif^htor told m*v*' 

" 'lht» douoo :" oriotl tho oixik, who was altogether in 
ItMguu with tl)t^ MiloiN. With a spring he rushed to 
Juiiu s hiih\ atui i\>utiuuod, '* Now we are done for." 

•'Not i|«i(o." mud •1«>ju\, iiA or casting another inquir- 
ing luiik upwiu>U *' Firsts wo must wait and see who 
iri to haxo tho noxt watob. and then we must consulfc 
what in to U« kXoww I wish 1 had my things ready. I 
nmst not nti'iko a lii;ht at any rate, or we shall have 
them ]>uuuoini; u)h>u us dii*iH.*tly.'' 

** Hci*e, tako this littlo lantern," said Bill, handing 
one to liini. ** Yuu oiui put it in your chest, and the 
light will not show." 

J can gix>ped his way towards him, and went into the 
furthest corner to light the candle. He placed the 
little lantern in his chest-, wliich luckily stood at the 
extreme end, and could not easily be seen from above. 
Ho was not very long putting his things together. At 
half-past twelve everything was ready, the candle again 
snuffed out, and "Bob" sent on deck to reconnoitre. 
In ten minutes, he returned with the news that the 
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steward was keeping watch. Hardly had the metsseugcr 
reported this, when the carpenter descended, nndresBed, 
and went into his bertL It was eyident that nothing 
further could be done. Jean resolved to wait till day- 
break, and then, if no other chance appeared, to leave 
all his things behind, and to go on shore with nothing 
but his money; or, if that should not be possible, to 
swim across the bay to the opposite shore. 

Until two o'clock, the sailors all lay in painful ex- 
pectation. Kone slept, nor did any dare to speak a 
single word ; for they listened in vain to hear the car- 
penter snore, or give any other sign of his usual sound 
sleep. What was to be done 9 They calculated that it 
was near day-break when the steward came down. He 
stood still for a few minutes, listening; from all the 
berths he heard the deep, regular sounds of profound 
sleep. Satisfied and in good spirits, he nodded his head, 
groped his way cautiously, in order not to disturb any of 
the sleepers, to the carpenter's berth, and called him up. 

'^Who is there]" cried the carpenter, starting up 
from a snooze. " Stop them — stop-r-there they run." 

*^ Hold your tongue, man," replied the steward, in a 
whisper, shaking him with all his might. '* Why, you 
will wake up the whole crew. It is two o'clock — get 
up. I am as tired as a dog." 

^Ay, ay," said the carpenter, only half awake. 
^ I am coming directly. Where are they % Oh, 
yes — ^I see— «-it's all right — ^I know — ^what is the 
matter T 

'< It's all right ; but do get up, and don't &11 asleep 
again," replied the steward, going out and knocking his 
knee iu tiie dark on a chest ^at stood in the way. 
^ I must have chipped off a large piece of flesh there. I 

wish that the fellows ^ He muttered the sentence 

in a few words of grumbling dissatis&ction as he 
climbed slowly up "to the deck, and disappeared. 

The carpenter lay for about ten minutes more, then 
turned out moaning and groaning, groped about for 
his thick woollen jacket, which he at \^^ iv>\xvv\ ^\\\ 
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put on : then he took his cap from the peg above his 
head, and followed the steward on deck. 

He had hardlj appeared above the ladder when Jean 
also leapt out of his berth, followed him stealthily, and 
listened to make out where the carpenter had gone. 
Then he made his way back to his comrades. 

" What's to be done now T he said, in an undertone. 
'* In a few hours we shall have broad daylight; and 
the greatest blessing, as the case stands, is, that we 
have that fellow at least out of sight. I really could 
not Lave supposed that he slept as soundly as a bear, 
or we might by this time have been in safety all of us. 
"Who can give us a bit of advice T 

" I don't know whether my advice is the best that's to 
be had," replied one of the Germans, " but I can propose 
something at all events. I will, as soon as one can get 
iairly out of this hole, let myself down the ship's side, 
and fetch one of those little boats that are lying close at 
hand. Then you must manage to let down our bundles^ 
one after the other, without the carpenter's being aware 
of it, and I will row them over to the shore yonder, 
where I shall wait for you until you come." 

" Had we not better try, in the first instance, to get 
the things on shore T asked Hobert, one of the English 
sailors. " That would be considerably less trouble than 
sending them across the bay, as we shall afterwards 
have to walk round all the blessed way. Why, it will 
be broad daylight before we get there." 

" We cannot land our things here," interposed the 
German, quickly. "If they are on the watch, as I 
don't in the least doubt, they'll be sure not to have 
forgotten to call in the help of all the police con- 
stables in Sussex-street, and these fellows will likely 
enough arrest everybody coming across with bundles 
or packages of any kind. This, at least, seems the 
most likely, and we must not expose ourselves. 
Besides, the carpenter could not help seeing any one 
v^ho might be walking towards the houses. The road 
is open on all sides ; and he would set up a nice noise." 
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" How, then, are we to get away at all ]" auked Jean, 



again. 



" If we once get the traps in safety, the rest will 
come easily," replied the German. "All clear on 
deck r 

" Yes, for the moment ; but the carpenter will be 
down again in a minute. It is the proper time for us 
to try it on." 

Without saying another word, the German, like a 
sei*pent, glided up the ladder, over the side, and down 
the anchor-chain into the water. Jean listened atten- 
tively, but he could hear no splash, so cautiously had the 
other managed the affair. 

The carpenter was pacing up and down the deck. 
The men below sat anxiously waiting for a signal that 
the boat was lying ready. They had packed up all the 
things they could by any possibility require, and had 
stowed away the rest in the ordinary places. "William 
was the first to take out his bundle; and while the car- 
penter on watch was going forward, he got out in safety. 
Jean then thought it necessary to prevent others from 
issuing forth before they were certain that the boat was 
alongside. If the carpenter should by any chance extend 
his walk a few paces nearer to them, they were almost 
certain of being discovered. The expected signal was 
given, almost quicker than they might reasonably have 
expected. A slight tap was heard at the side of the 
ship, and Jean listened still more attentively, and kept 
his eye upon the movements of the watchman. 

** Where is the carpenter now V* asked William from 
below. " Can you see him, Jean 1" 

" No," replied the latter, in a whisper, "I can't get a 
glimpse of him. I think I had better run across the 
deck to try and find out." 

"Do no such thing," interposed the other. "You 
would only excite suspicion. He is most likely on the 
look-out on the quarter-deck. Come quickly, and take 
your things." 

" We shall arrange that differently," replied Je&xi. 
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** One uf IIS luiust creq) out, and band down the things 
as we give them out. Bob can conceal himself, and I 
can then hand eveiything to him, and at the same time 
sunrej the whole deck. Afterwards not a word must 
be spoken. Who has been lighting a candle down 
there!" 

Jean quickly leapt down to put a stop to this im- 
prudence, which might easily lead to their being dis- 
covered. If the man on watch should perceive a light 
in the forecastle, he would have known at once that 
something extraordinary was going on. 

" Put out your candle,*' he cried in an angry, yet 
smothered, tone of voice. " Do you intend to spoil the 
whole afikir? Who has been playing this foolish 

trick r 

"I did it,** answered James, an Irishman, ill- 
humouredly ; ^ and I had mighty good reason for it) 
too. I dropt half-a-crown into the chest, and I dare say 
most of yez would light a candle if ye*d lost all yer 
fortune. Barrin* that half-crown, I have but three 
shillings in the world, and theyVe owing to me." 

As the Irishman uttered these woids, Jean heard 
some one coming down. The German at the same 
time made the signal agreed upon. James found his 
half-crown, put it in his pocket, and opened his lantern 
to blow out the light. 

" Holloa,*' suddenly cried a gruff voice that seemed 
to issue from the middle of the group, so unexpectedly 
that all of them shrank back as if struck by ail elec* 
trio shook. " Holloa, what*s that f 

James, quite by chance, turned the full glai*e of his 
lantern on the face of the speaker. It was the car- 
penter, who gassed around^ in stilpid astonishment) 
upon the group ready to start. 

*^ This is a pretty j3iece of business," he exclaimed^ 
<< What on earth "" 

He had not time to finish the sentence. William 
and Jean, who stood behind, whispered for an instant, 
Mod tbo very licxt moment tbo car\>eTi\«Te i^ \i\Tas>^V{. 
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in the iron grasp of two muscolar arms. He was held 
in such a manner that his hands were altogether power- 
less. At the same time another of the gang placed a 
gag in his month. Jim, almost as mnch astonished 
as the victim himself at this magical cbange of the 
situation, let the rays of his light fidl right and left, and 
perceived that Jean and Bill were occupied with 
their victim. In a second, however, he closed his 
lantern again, and eveiything was once more buried in 
profound darkness. 

Thej now heard for the third time the signal given 
still louder, and with seeming impatience. 

*' That fellow will knock in the ship's sides," said 
Jim^ laughing, in his droll way, as if speaking to him* 
8el£ ^ Shall we send him the carpenter down, just by- 
way of comforting him?** 

" Look alive, and let us lose no more time,** cried 
Jean to the others^ " Bill, take the things on deck, and 
then away to the boat.** 

The carpenter^esisted with all his might. It was in 
vain that he tried to free himself, or at least to get the 
gag out of his month that he might give the alarm. 
Jean held him witli the force of a giant, and every 
attempt of the kind was fruitless. 

** !ELand me a rope's end, one of you,** said the latter, 
when he had succeeded in quieting the carpenter a mo- 
ment. ^ Here, Bob, tie his hands together ; Jim, show 
a light again. Are they tied tight f* 

** He won't get tiiem free again by hima^** said 
Bob, with a lai^^fa. *' Shall I secure his feet T 

" It will be as welL Now wind this rope round the 
post here — tighter — ^that will do; and look well to his 
montii.'' Witii these words he took off his own necktie^ 
and bound it round the poor carpenter's mouth, who 
stood fixed to the poet, with nothing but his nose free 
for breathing. '^ Let us be o^** he cried, aa Vk^ ^s^cSbn^ 
these precautiooa ''Are the things read^ cm ^t^^^XI' 

*^Tlu3 L9 the hat,'' cried Bob, Yiaxkdii^% \k^ Vvfc 
handles. 
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" Well, now, good-bye, Boreas, and good-bye, car- 
penter." He sprang up the hatchway, and followed 
by the others made his way to the boat. Jean was 
the last to leaTe the ship. Nothing was stirring 
on deck ; up in Sussex-street he heard the police- 
constables call the hour; it was just three o'clock. 
Around the bay the cocks here and there b^an to 
crow, and from the furnaces the red flames that had 
been burning all night still ascended into the cold gray 
morning sky. 

All Sydney was still asleep, and the bay so quiet 
that the stars shining down upon it were reflected 
almost as brightly as they shone. Not a breath of 
air ruffled the surface of the water ; and the regular 
footsteps of the watch on board an English bark, 
lying there, might be heard with perfect distinct- 
ness. 

Jean, as soon as he had ascertained that nobody on 
board their ship had the slightest suspicion respecting 
wliat had happened, followed his ccnnrades into the 
boat. The next moment they started, paddling by 
means of two small pieces of wood that did duty for 
the boat's oai-s, which had been removed. They 
went straight across the bay towards the opposite 
shore. On reaching the land they made the boat fast 
that its owner might And it again in the morning; 
took their bundles on their shoulders — and a moment 
after had disappeared amongst the adjoining houses. 
Here they separated, taking different roads to their 
common meeting-place, thus hoping to avoid detection. 

Only one of the crew had remained on board the 
Boreas. This man was a German. He had kept 
quiet in his berth without being missed, and when his 
absence was discovered it was too late. On perceiving 
that his comrades had left the ship, he did not trouble 
himself about setting the carpenter at liberty, but, 
preserving a perfect neutrality, turned round upon his 
other side, and was very soon asleep again. 



CHAFTEB T. 



THEcipcam of tfe Bjrtasw^ takm^ kis«aiKaikis 
befth. HelBfciittdalgBifredTm the p lB Msoi g i cf tW 
table the prerSocs erenin^ and kss head was soil 
suffering £nom the ^Ssea a£ the nomaroas ^aasks^ of 
grog that hf had pooled d;>vn hi$ thrott. Hedreaai — 
but nerer mind his dreamsL ve caoitcit a&od to let him 
sleep anr longer. 

llie ^T eocuneDcedin tl^^east. Thedear light 
penetrated into the cabin. The captain k^it ■umnor- 
ing something aboot '^ ha]f«nd-hi££' He Eked this 
mixtore of ale and pozter, and felt rather thiistr after 
his indoi^enee on the prerioas cTening. He moiiaed 
imce or twiee. and tmncd himadf ivtand. 

The steward had, meinvhile. also turned onl Xo> 
body had aroused him ; bat he had been induced to get 
up bj that sort <^ half-eonsdotis feding that somedmes 
disturbs our rest withoot anr appuent cause. From 
the deepest sleep people often Wake soidenlj, if thej 
are on! j the preTioiis erening tinnlj rosolTed to get 
iq> at a certain hoor. 

This is a feelii^ whidi must be dosdr connected 
with oar eonsdenee ; for it serves, thon^ in an hnmUe 
sphere, finr the pnrposcL Periiaps it is the Terr power 
of eonscienoe whidi eeonomic nature appoints to per> 
farm, thiscrfiee aba Who amongst ns has poietiat^ 
sofficiaitly into the innermost recesses of his own 
mind, to be able to obtain eren the fidntest ide* of 
what he himself will think or feel at the veiT next 
minute? Not one. 

Vain is it to attempt to concemtrate all the powinr 
of the mind on one single point The same unkiH^wn 
power existing within directs the cnm?ut of nvjux':^ 
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thou;;1it, quite iiKlepcndent of his wiU, whithersoenr 
it liHteth. 15ut to resume : I was speaking of the 
Ktewiinl^ who Htiirted up from his couch in a saddes 
fi'ij(ht. 

if drowsy fumes still oppressed his brains, yet tlie 
hlow on his foro]ica<l, caused bj knocking it against 
tlio hi'iim over his head, speedily aroused him. In 
H moment he iKsrceiTed that the broad day]i^t 
strciiming into liis cabin ; and at four o'clock it 
once more his wntcli upon deck. 

Tim thotir^lit flashed across his mind, why did not 
Uie caqicntcr ciill him ? Without even putting on hii 
jiickcty or seizing the cap beside him, he ran upon 
d(!(;k. Everything was quiet and still ; his heart beat 
like a smithes hummer, for he thought of the tenible 
consequenceH tliat would ensue to himself if the crew 
hod ninnngfKl to escape. 

ilis worst suspicions were soon confirmed ; and the 
])oor cuq>eut(!r was really in the most dismal position in 
the world. When he untied the neckcloth bound across 
liis face, and took the gag from his mouth, it was as if 
ho had taken the cork from a bottle of porter. As 
froTn the bottle the white foam, so from the mouth of 
the carpenter rushed a volley of curses, kept dow|i 
and stifled for many weary hours. 

Aroused by the noise, the German, too, awoke, and 
looked forth from his berth. The others at once fell 
upon him, asking what had become of the crew, and 
where they had taken refuge. He, however, knew 
nothing; he had not heard anybody go away, and 
nothing had been said to him concerning the designs 
of the runaways. He had come late on board, and 
b<'ing very tired, had fallen asleep, and was for the 
flint time awakened by the volley of oaths poured forth 
by the carpenter. 

Not the Binallest scrap of infonnation was to be got 
out of him ; and the steward was under the disagreeable 
necessity of informing the cai)tain of what had hap- 
pened, in orilor that he might at once ado])t the neces- 
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my measures. He went down into the cabin, put on 
his jacket^ combed bis bur, and stepped into the 
captain's (»bin. 

*' Captain Oiljtt," be said, taking him by the anui 
and shaking bim gentlj. 

** Brandy — hot^ replied tiie captain. '^ No more of 
that ale — ^it boms like fire." 

^Captain Oilytt,** repeated the steward. Had he 
been a ma^cian be would hare made the captain sleep 
on for a few tiionsand years, and then have aroased him 
in some remote grotto by the wand of a beautiful 
enchanted prinoess. The steward shook him again, 
and with greater force than before. 

"Seven shillings and sixpence,** was the obstinate 
sleeper's reply, referring most likely to some taveni 
score be luui been paying on the previouu night. 
" Heavens r he added, with a deep sigh. 

" Well now, he calls on heaven, when he does not 
know himself what he is saying;" observed the steward 
to himself; ''and afterwards, when he wakes and 
comes to bis senses, he will be sure to curse like any 
Pagan. If the cursing was all I I must really call him 
again." 

This time the deep sleep gave way before tlie ener- 
getic attempts of the steward ; and the captain, opening 
his eyes^ started up in his bed. 

" ^V^lat is up now?" he cried, angrily. " Can a man 
not be allowed to sleep quietly till day, that you como 
bawling in the middle of the night in this fashion? 
Well, what's up? — are you going to speak ]" 

The steward did not find an opportunity of inter- 
posing a word; but he now took his chance to reveal 
at once the whole extent of the disaster. 

" Captain Oilytt, all the crew have run away — the 
cook and the; rest of them. Nobody has remained on 
board but the carpenter and one of the Germans, 
Hans." 

With one bound the captain was out of his bed, and 
while hastily dressing, he poured forth a deluge of 
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ciirses. There could be uo doubt, iu liis mind, that the 
fault lay solely with the carpenter and the steward; and 
the German was to be forced into a confession. The 
captain hastened to him, but he remained quite un- 
shaken in his former statement, that he knew abso- 
lutely nothing of the affitir. No threatening or pro- 
mising of any advantages was of the slight^t avaiL 
He had been asleep all the night, from the time when 
he came on board until the moment when the steward 
set the carpenter ft«e. On a former occasion, he ad- 
mitted, there had been some talk of running away ; but 
as he had at once firmly declared that he would not 
join in any such proceeding, they had evidently avoided 
speaking to him again on the subject 

The captain foamed with anger. " That comes," he 
cried, 'Hhat comes from my having engaged those 
foreigners. If I'd had Englishmen, no such thing 
could have happened. But wait, only wait, you 
wretches — I will be even with you yet. Let me only 
get hold of you again, you shall repent! And you, 
steward, you deserve a good round dozen, more than all 
the rest, you blockhead, you !" 

Having said this, he shot like an arrow down into 
his cabin, dressed and went ashore, in order to 
give an account of his loss to the people at the water- 
police office, and to offer a reward for the capture of 
his fugitives. 

He had scarcely got out of sight, and the steward 
had not even recovered from the effects of liis master's 
ire, when the first mate entered, and poured forth 
reproaches upon him. 

"You good-for-nothing!'* he cried; "you are the 
only person who is to blame for the whole afiair. 
Why did you not keep your eyes open, ehl What the 
deuce have you to do else? What are you good 

forr 

After this eruption of his feelings he went upstairs, 
and kept pacing the quarter-deck for a good hour. The 
stewal-d meanwhile began to wash the tables in the 
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ig. He had not finished the first table, when the 
id mate also made his appearance. 
Whjy yoii are the most useless article on board the 
". he said, looking at the steward as if he would 
to eat him up, skin, bones, and all, and without 
er and salt, too. As if he could not bear to enter 
discussion on the question, or to hear even an 
er from the steward, he slammed the door again, 
iisappeared on deck. He had been on shore half 
light, and had not returned till after midnight. 
le steward, putting his hands to his forehead, sat 
I at the table, shook his head, and muttered to 
elf; 
l^ell, things are growing clear. It is I, then, who 

blame. I am the sole cause of their escape. I see ! 
had not slept during mj two hours when the 

rs had the watch, the thing could never have hap- 
d. This will be a pleasant voyage ! — ^that it will, 
9d ! And I begin to think that it will be the very 
thing I can do to run away too. Then I wonder 
would be the cause of that ! I again, of course, 
le chance they have of catching them. Ail they 

1 of them, ril undertake to swallow them all in 
mouthful." With this savage decision he got up, 
continued his work. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SYDNEY IN THE DARK. 

SOLE week passed, and still the Boreas lay at her 
>erth near the wharf. The captain had not found 
of bis men, in spite of the large reward promised, 
lourse, the vessel could not easily go to sea with 
man on board, and other sailors were not to be had 
ir for love or money. The captain, by illtreat- 
of his men, had such a bad name ixvB^dQ»^)\»\i^ 
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nobody would sail with him, and the gold mania had 
i-aised the price of labour. 

In the meantime, the captain was obliged to take 
workmen on board, and to pay them very high wages. 
This went from the pockets of the ronaways, — ^that is 
to say, from the money that was owing to t^emi and 
which they might have claimed had they been canghi 

The water pi>lioo, meanwhile, had been, or at least 
reported that they liad been, extremely diligent in their 
cflorts to iind and arrest the men ; but without any 
n*sult. Only one pound sterling had been offered per 
hoad ; and it was not to be expected that these guar^ 
diann of the law would consider that sufficient, when 
it was evident a little hesitation would raise it much 
higher. The captain placed his gi*eatest hopes on 
Saturday evening, when sailors in Sydney — as well as 
oth(*r peoplo in other places — ^are less upon their guard. 
Thou sailoiNi in the position of our fugitives would be 
very apt to noglcot their usual caution, in avoiding the 
public street, or such houses where they might be easily 
ca])turotI. 

The case of the Hareas was not an isolated one. The 
crews of several other ships had also deserted, and all 
the water police were to be on the alert that evening. 
The two mates of the BoreaSj and those of two othw 
vessels, had moreover volunteered to go, each with a 
policeman, in order to point out the fugitives, and 
eventually to assist in their capture. 

At seven o'clock, this force put themselves in motion, 
and soon dispersed, in order to be present at once in 
wweral districts of the town. A place of meeting was 
agreed upon. Midnight was the hour named, when 
notes were to be compared. Until one o'clock in the 
morning, the streets are always busy. 

The first mate of the Boreas, the second mate of 
another English bark, and a policeman, agreed to 
Hurvoy the upjuir portion of the town — namely, (Jeorge- 
hU'tM»t» JMtt-sti*eot, aiid the neighbourhood ; though it 
\VM« hardly likely that any of the runaways would he 
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found in Gerge-street, the principal thorougbfare of the 
town. They would hardly dare to enter this part of 
£(ydney, which was always crowded with people, and 
li^eFe detection would be almost certain. In spite of 
ihia, the three men went up George-street and turned 
to the right, across Liverpool-street into Pitt-street, 
d^nnined to visit, above all places, the Golden 
Qbosfl^ which they had heard had formerly been the 
chief place of resort for the men of the Boreas, 

It was too early in the evening to hope to find many 
guests in the inns and public-houses. Most people kept 
walking about in the neighbourhood of the market- 
place, and in the market-halls, enjoying the beautifiil 
meonlight night. However, there were from ten to 
twelve men assembled, most of them sailors j and in 
cue of the little boxes the merriment was of i-ather a 
boisterous character. The mate of the Boreas cast a 
rapid but inquiring glance at the guests. He even 
stepped into the little " private bar,*' little dismayed by 
the rather cross " What do you want 1" with which he 
was received. But he could not discover any face that 
was known to him. Mr. and Mrs. MacCarthy, on 
their part, exchanged knowing glances, and the lady 
tulned with the utmost politeness to the new comers^ 
asking what they wanted to drink. They asked for a 
bottle of porter and three glasses, and sat down at one 
of the tables. 

Polly went to and fro, and seemed to be on vety 
good terms with the policeman, a young, tall, hand- 
some man. When Mr. MacCarthy had placed the 
ledOBd bottle on the table, the young man from the 
water police stood up and went out — he was followed 
in a few minutes by Polly — they both stood in the open 
ddortray. 

*' Folly," said the policeman, lifting up her chin with 
his right forefinger, ''where are the men from the Boreas 
whom you have hidden 1" 

<< * Whom you have hidden V said the girl, quickly 
and pertly, pushing his hand away from her chin^ 
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" ' whom you have hidden V What have I to do with 
the men of the Bore-iMS, or any other ctssyoxi may have 
to deal with. If you have nothing else to tell me, Mr. 
Greenhorn, yon may be so kind as to let me alone for 
the future." Having said these words, she turned away 
as if about to re-enter the inn. But Charles — this was 
the name of the young man — took her by the hand, 
saying, in a flattering tone of voice, " Don't be foolish, 
Polly — ^you undei*stand what I mean — and I know 
well enough that you personally have nothing to do 
with the affaii-, though I have heard rumours about a 
young Frenchman, who " 

" Charles," said the girl, now seriously angry, " you 
seem to make a point of vexing me to-night— and I 
won't answer another word." 

" As for that, dear," said the young man, still holding 
the hand of the girl, " why you have not yet answered 
a single word. But I know you are a sensible girl — 
you have already given me so many proofs of it. Come 
let us talk reasonably to each other. Next week, 
when the captain of the Boreas cannot stay here any 
longer,' a large reward will be offered for the capture 
of his men. If you will, then, earn the half of it, you 
have only to try and get me some little information 
about the matter from Mr. and Mrs. MacCarthy." 

" Why, you don't think," interrupted the girl, " that 
Mr. and Mrs. MacCarthy would give shelter in their 
house to runaway sailors ]" 

" Dear me, no," said Charles, with a hearty laugh, 
" certainly not ; they are both much too prudent 
They know to what they would expose themselves^ 
There are fifty pounds penalty on it. No, they will 

not do that ; yet they may have many a but the 

deuce take it, you are sensible enough, and I need not 
give you any further explanation about it." 

The girl looked down for a moment, then said in an 
undertone, " How much will the reward be V* 

*'How much? Well, at any rate not under four 
pounds sterling pev man, but moa\i \Vk^7 ««. jwAVqhc 
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many are there of them 1 Let me see, — there are four, 
seven, nine — are there not ?" 

The girl looked up at him, shaking her head slily. 
That trap had been laid a little too clumsily. Charles 
might have felt that himself, for he blushed up to his 
ears, but said immediately afterwards, laughing, '^ I 
beg your pardon ; I had forgotten altogether that you 
know nothing about it. Enough &r the present. I do 
not myself care much about catching them to-night ; 
and if they are near, they will do well to keep out of 
the streets and public-houses, or they might find them- 
selves to-morrow in a place on which they will have 
hardly reckoned. Goofl-bye, then, Polly; be a good 
girl, and keep your eyes open.'* 

He stepped back with her into the dark alley, took 

her a little nearer to himself, and but it was really 

too dark, and we could see nothing more. A minute 
after, the tavern door opened ; Charles stood in the 
door of the house, and Polly, coming apparently from 
the yard, stepped into the bar room. 

When Charles entered the room again, the two 
mates had already paid their reckoning, and made 
themselves ready for a start. They went in the first 
instance to Rowson-street, where a kind of square 
garden forms one side of the road, and which is a 
chief place of resort for sailoi*s. Though they met 
many sailors, and examined all attentively, yet they 
could not detect one of their own men. Once, indeed, 
a dark form glided past them which seemed not alto^ 
gether unknown to the mate; but it disappeared 
quickly through a gate in the railing, and entered a 
house, the door of which was immediately closed. As 
it was not a public-house or boarding-house, the police 
▼ould have had to take out a warrant before being 
allowed to. search. Charles often remained behind, 
whispering here and there with a female standing in 
the shadow of some dingy house. He seemed to be 
£uniliar with all the nooks and comers oi \^[i^ ^V^*^ 

tOWJL 
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It ^-as abom nine o*dock wlieiL Hhej reiumed to 
I^tt-£treet Here, in the meanwhile^ wune change had 
taken place ; and the street, belbro ahnoat deserted, 
vaa now crowded with people^ eapeciaDj In the Ticinity 
of the theatre. Opposite the theatre are some small 
dancing and drinking hoosea^ to which there was 
a great nuh. Our three wmndmrs followed the crowd 
and entered « ShaSespeare's HonaeL" The bar was 
down staira^ and behind was a little room fortimse 
who wanted to drink a quiet ^ass of beer. Both 
apartments were almost empty of guests, and yet the 
house was known to have an uncommonly large custom. 
There were other rooms besides those mentioned. Im? 
mediately beside the bar, divided from it merely by a 
wall, and with a special entrance from the street a 
staircase went to the first stoiy, where the whole space 
was divided into two large rocuns. One was a lofty 
saloon, at the further end of which appeared a full- 
length portrait of Shakespeare. The great poet stood 
erect, and regarded things below with an air of utter 
indifference. The painter flattered himself no doubt| 
with having achieved a difficult task. His Shakespeare 
might indeed be recognised by the dress, and certain 
traditional outlines of his &ce. But the countenance 
was so utterly devoid of expression, that a jolly toper 
might have been tempted in the absence of the painter 
himself, to throw the first bottle he could lay hold of 
at his picture. Around the walls were scenes from the 
works of Shakespeare not exactly in the spirit in which 
the author would have conceived them. The Tem- 
pest, Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, and Falsta£^ sup* 
plied the fiivourite themes; and on one of the pictures, 
a black figure, with a kind of Scotch cap on his head^ 
and a skittle bowl in his hand, looked unmistakeably 
determined to knock down " all nin&" He was in- 
tended for Hamlet. 

The saloon was at that time nearly empty. At the 

comer on the left stood an old, much-used piano. 

Ucforc it was a young man, wlio, 'wit\i t\ie \x\.mQ^\. ^^sr 
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regurd for liis own and other people's feelings, lumi- 
mered awaj at an old polka from beginning to end^ 
and when lie had done, began it over again. At 
liis side stood a little boy with a fiddle, who evi- 
doitly had the strongest desire of accompanying the 
other YirtaosOy and would have done so, but that he 
ooold not follow him. At the beginniug of the tune, 
he kept with his leader very well j but then the other 
went too quick, and he could never catch him. The 
sweat stood upon his brow, his eyes protruded from 
his for^ead, his fingers went up and down the hard- 
worked cords ini rc^stless haste — but in vain. If the 
piano-beater had but waited for a second; nay, but 
half a second! — ^Butno! — on he went, onward with- 
out rest, like the Wild Huntsman; and the poor 
violin player at last abandoned the pursuit in idieer 
despair. 

Forms and divans were arranged round the walls. 
On ou^ just below the Shakespeare statue, reclined a 
young, pretty girl. She was dressed in a silk gown, 
and from beneath its folds her pretty little feet pro- 
truded. Her occupation, as one might expect, from 
her position under a portrait of Shakspeare, was purely 
spiiituaL She was sipping a glass of brandy and 
water. Having finished this^ she placed it in an easy 
way beside her on the ground. On the other divans 
and forms sat other girls and young men, several of 
the former very elegantly dressed, with nice bonnets 
and veils^ and large shawls ; others again, with simply 
jJaited hair and cotton dresses. Nor was the differ- 
ence of appearance in the visitors of the male sex less 
striking; types of all classes, from the comparatively 
el^antly dressed dandy down to the common sailor, 
stood and lounged about in the most motley groups. 
Another difference might have been observed — ^namely, 
that all the girls were young, whilst among the men 
there were some even of a ripe age. They put on a ver^ 
youthful grace and ease, as tliey BtroYLe^ t^aovs^., «^ 
sipped a glass of port wine. Dancing \i«^^ x^o^ cwcir 
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ii:*:uc<:ri ; :iie desperate trial of strengdi between the 
two mndiciana wa^i bnt the prelude. 

(J^ir three firiendd iiid not dnd the objects of their 
.Hearch. Charles thought it might be better to retom 
inthr, intendiDg to proceed at once to the other pablic- 
hmiaes of the neishbourhood. Before descending the 
Mtaircaiie, thev slipped tor a moment into the room 
which looked towards the street. Three yonng girls 
were sitting at the middle window^ looking at the 
theatre opposite. Others lounged abont in different 
comers on divans; and some of these appeared to be 
aiileep, whilst one of them stood at the table, in eager 
conversation, carried on in an undertone, with a yonng 
man, who was very elegantly dressed, and evidentlj 
belonged to the higher orders of society. 

it was apparent that nothing was to be done; so the 
j»arty went down stairs, turned to the right, and 
stepped into the next saloon, about three or four doors 
lower down the street The shrill sounds of a violin, 
out of tune, greeted their ears on entering; and they 
were speedily enveloped in a thick cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, and the noisome fumes of brandy and water. 
Thoy had all three passed through many much worse 
scenes, and they moved in this chaos as in their 
element. Indeed, that which was going on around them 
failed to produce any impression. The male guests 
consisted almost entirely of sailors belonging to the 
different ships in the bay, and the girls belonged to the 
lowost class. This den was situat^ further back, and 
moro away from the chief thorough&re, and it was 
said that several of the men &om the Boreas had been 
there since their desertion from their ship. 

Charles called the bar-keeper aside, and spoke with 
him in a whisper for some minutes. It was probable 
that the men from the Boreas would not remain 
together at the same place ; more especially as they 
belonged to different nations. There was consequently 
gome cboDco of finding one or two of them. But the 
bmdlord in thin den knew nothm^. M>V»s^\i^^dsstK)^ 
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hia h— d, aad «Bc»Bd TunHfi tolggakotf the 
sation in a rwAtr dbnqit ■■■bck. He was |iie fg nl> d 
fiom domg As bj neopoHBg tke poHfffiwa, thoog^ 

^IntqvleanetfaiicMeorMoieof tfaegu^kafe 
beoa lien^* aid Qi«fip% ok rrtfning to his cooondeik 
''That man mv quite lakoi ahad^, iHicn I kM him 
«> p o dU f e ^, and mvirciy eaf^ to get awajfrom ma 
He -vas evident^ aknned. Let iv go awa j, and tfam 
letom. We anai step at once into the little room at 
-the hade hefixe thev get the least siifl|HciQn of oar 



Two doors lower down they came upon anotiiar of 
iho— riitahlin1iiMiula Ten or twelre giris stood before 
the door qnanciling and seceding each other. Frcnn 
the other side of tiie street several constables were 
seen approaching; and as the girls did not anticipate a 
pl oa M B it Bieeting with ihem, thej retreated into the 
honsety co n tin ui ng there witii nnabated fiuy their 
qnarvd abont some trifling cause. They were most <^ 
them joon^ being from sixteen <o ei^teen years of 
ageu Serend had bruises and black eyes — ^the oonse- 
qnences of a former fight, perhaps of last Saturday 
evening — and many were smoking cigars. Of course 
everybody crowded round them in order to see the 
end of ^e quarrel, which was likely to turn into a 
fUMval fight. All the sail<»rs in the neighbourhood 
had ocdlected near this spot. 

** Now is our time," whispered Charles to his oom- 
xades ; ** take your posts at two ot^)06ite sides of the 
room, and examine the &ces of those who enter. I 
will look after the men as they go out. If you see 
«ie of our crew, make a signal, and I will be at your 

Hie row inside the house had, meanwhile, assumed 
a more serious character. The two Amazons of ]ow 
life stood &ce to £ice with their arms on their Kii^ 
pufiing away the smoke of their maaL^i!ii\Ba Vxl >^^ 
oUmdA This was a sign of very VioV»tAi 'wreJiit^.^ ^3cA. 
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both tlie combfttAnts eTidentlj bdcnged to tlie least 
respectAble portion of aodet j. 

** Wluit are joa doing hore^joa u^j things with your 
large eyes P cried one of tliem, giTizig a moce general 
tom to tlieir amicable dwcnawoc ^ Wbat brings yon 
bere I You are always in other peojde's way, piying 
aboat and trying to gc^ up rows."* 

^ Wbat am I doing bere T cried the otb^ , throwing 
away her cigar, and tucking up the deeTes of. her 
dres8 to be ready for the unayoidable fray. '' I tell ye 
that's my affidr, and if you don't think that a suffici^ 
answer, I am ready to gire you another — ^when and 
where you like" 

" Go it, Nelly." '* Go it, ye cripples." "Hurrah for 
Sa)ly r cried some of the male bystanders in wild glee. 
They had formed a circle around these two fair 
wranglers. 

*' Four of brandy — ^hot,'' cried at this moment the red- 
haired i^-aiter, endeavouring to push his way into the 
room with a tray and four half-fiUed glasses. It 
would have been better for him had he brought cold 
brandy instead of hot; for some one in the crowd, by 
accident or design upset his tray, sending the whole 
contents in the most literal sense of the word over his 
unfortunate head and neck. 

Sally's only reply to the challenge was an oath. In 
less than a minute she also threw her cigai* into the 
crowd, and with all the eagerness of a prize-fighter 
attacked her opponent. 

The shouting and shrieking had at that moment 
reached a climax. The i*oom was as fiill of men as it 
could possibly be. They were packed close like oysters 
in a barrel, and they thronged aroimd the two despe* 
rate Amazons. 

The mate of the Bm^eas, who had posted himself 

close to the door in order to be ready in case of 

need, had been pushed back by the crowd much farther 

than he wiahed. He would, moreover, have found it 

di&ciilt to get out of the room \vuti\ a\i\^»a\.«k.\«t>3tfso. 
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of the crowd had dispersed; and he consequenfcly tried 
his utmost to get a place on a kind of scaffolding near 
the window. His object was not to witness the fight, 
for that interested him little, but to be enabled to 
scrutinize the faces of the new comers who kept pour« 
mg into the room. 

At the door Charles had managed to keep his place, 
notwithstanding the pushing, and had only been forced 
a few steps inside. He kept looking at the different 
persons around. All at once he perceived the mate of 
the Boreas drawing himself up to his full height by 
standing on tip-toe. He was evidently searching for 
something in the crowd with the greatest eagerness. 
A ^Lce flitted before him, the features of wMch he 
could not trace, because they were obscured by the 
shadow of the lamp. 

That &ce belonged to no other than our old acquaint- 
ance the sailor, William, vulgarly called Bill With 
his hands in his pockets, and a cigar in his mouth, he 
was in the act of strolling past the house, when the 
noise inside attracted his attention. Almost without 
being aware of it, he had been pushed further and 
farther into the room, and the struggle itself soon 
excited his curiosity, so that he really forgot all about the 
danger to which he was thus exposing his own worthy 
person. At last not with any view to his own safety, but 
quite by accident, he i*aised his eyes, and to his amaze- 
ment met the glance of his own mate, by whom he was 
also immediately recognised. The mate, half from sur- 
prise, half from joy, uttered a loud cry. That cry Charles 
could not have heard, so loud was the noise; but the 
gesture which accompanied it did not escape his atten- 
tion. Almost involuntarily his hand was directed to 
his ooat-pocket to get ready the handcuffs. Bill, how- 
ever, was much too cute not to see at a glance the 
danger to which he was exposed. He knew well 
enough that the mate was not the kind of man to come 
alone into sach a place. The room \\aOLW\. otkfc ^c^^x, 
and if that, as he readily surmised, -waa ^«.\^<fe^ %5v\ 
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■eouredy Bill certainly was in m tnpu Tliis was so 
much the more galling to Idm, from tiie fiMt tbai he 
had nothing bat his extraordinaiy stopidity to Idame 
for the dilemma in which he found himnBH! For tiie 
moment, however, nothing could be dona He oonld 
not even get his hands out of his coat^poekei^ so mnch 
did the people press around him; for the fight was 
coming to a climax. Nellj had already reerived one 
bhusk eje^ and her opponent two, when tiie latter, 
amid the applause of the crowd, received a last and 
decisive blow, which hurled her on the ground like a 
corpse. Nelly was evidently a nervous girl; that is to 
say, she had excellent nerves and muscles. 

William did not take the slightest interest in the 
fight. His own situation engrossed his atten^n, and 
he glanced eagerly around in order to take advantage 
of any chance that might present itself 

The mate, meanwhile, had kept up a kind of tele- 
graphic communication with Charles, giving him to 
understand, or rather coniirming him in the notion, 
that one of the men they were looking for was in the 
middle of the room. It was likewise not difficult for 
him to inform his partner that the object of their 
search wore a long beard. Bill was perfectly aware of 
the communications of this flying post. Although he 
would, of course, have been glad to know who his 
opponent was, yet he did not dare to look towards 
him. In fact, he would have been delighted to dive 
down into the sea of heads by which he was sur- 
rounded. It was, however, impossible for him to move 
an inch in any direction. He stood firmly wedged in. 
The mate cast a triumphant glance at the policeman ; 
Bill was a safe prize for them. 

At this very moment Nelly made a thrust at her 

opponent as she lay upon the ground. This was un&ir, 

and those about her interfered to prevent the further 

chastisement of the vanquished. Thereby Bill obtained 

at least space enough to take "hia \i«jid% fcom his 

pockets, ^nd to stoop down a \\l\,\e, AX ^^ ^\ssfc 
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time lie made a desperate attack upon the legs of those 
who were pressing around him. Nothing was left for 
him then bat to try to get away by force. He knew 
well enough that OYery moment would but increase his 
danger. Like a man swimming under water, he neither 
looked right nor left, but steered towards the door. It 
is tme no &your was to be expected from the police- 
oonstables who might be outside. Tet he could not 
do otherwise, and must trust all to his good fortune. 

As soon as the mate perceiyed the movements of his 
prey, of which he instantly gUlessed the true cause, he 
shoated out to the policeman. The latter could not 
hear anything distinctly in that pandemonium, so he 
endeavoured to make his meaning intelligible by signs 
and gestures. This, too, was rendered di&cult by the 
circumstances in which he was placed. With one hand 
he had to hold fjEist to the cross-bar of the window to 
save himself from falling; and he could not stoop lest 
Charles should lose sight of him. Owing to these cir- 
cumstances, he was forced to make the strangest move- 
ments and contortions; so that Charles looked at him 
qoite in amazement, not being able to understand his 
proceedings, or to make out the precise meaning of his 
gestures. 

This saved Bill. At that very moment, he glided 
serpent-like under the legs of his most dangerous ad- 
versary, who had the handcuffs ready, and the next 
moment was in King-street Bunning along, he soon 
turned into one of the little alleys that were familiar to 
him, and made the best of his way to his hiding-place; 
firmly resolved not on any account to leave it again 
before he was certain that the ship had sailed. It was 
some time before the mate of the Boreas covld be brought 
to believe that the sailor had escaped. Yet it was so; 
snd he now sought to console himself by the belief that 
he might have been mistaken, and that the apparition 
had not really been the William of whom he was in 
search. It was not really pr6ba\>\e. \^^^ ^ i£^axiL \Sl. 
Jus position would allow himaelf t\i\\a\)0\>^ ^a^tl^'Q^ 
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licly^ and that he would dare to go out alone. Yet he 
allowed that a wonderful likeness existed between that 
man and the fugitive Bill. 

From this place the three went back into Shakespeare 
House. Here the fun was now at its zenith. The theatre 
opposite had just disgorged its visitors. To the sounds 
of the piano and the violin, that by some wonderful 
process had been brought to go together, the fleet and 
sometimes even graceful pairs turned in quadnlles and 
country dances. All the divans were occupied, all the 
chairs and tables served for the repose of persons of both 
sexes. An incredible quantity of brandy and port wine 
was consumed. Shakespeare still kept looking on 
with the same insipid face, and Hamlet was engaged 
bowling on a green, as the "artist" had conceived 
them. 

This second visit also proved fruitless. The search in 
another house was equally in vain, and they soon left 
Pitt-street, in order to go up a good way into George- 
street, where their attention was called to a partioular 
house at the comer of King-street. 

This was also a kind of tavern, at which theatrical 
exhibitions were given. They went up a few stairs into 
a large saloon, simply furnished with wooden forms and 
tables. In the background was a sort of small stage, 
in one corner of which a piano stood on three legs ; it 
was being miserably belaboured by a young virtuoso in 
a threadbare full dress. This musical entei-tainment was 
not meant to serve as an accompaniment to dancing, 
but had a higher and more intellectual aim. 

A man dressed in a theatrical costume appeared upon 
the stage. This attire was very much in keeping 
with the character of this place. It consisted of a tat- i 
tered dress-coat, inexpressibles very much injured in . 
the worst possible places, a crushed hat, and shoes • 
trodden down. He sang a kind of comic song, perhaps ' 
" Vilikins and his Dinah," amid the most unbounded 
applause of the audience. This waa com^sed one-half 
,0f sailorB and working men. oi t\i^ \o^^^\. %x«A^,>5)£vft 
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other of girls who came to smoke their cigar, to drink 
^teir brandy, and to make acquaintances. They were 
all of bad character. 

Here they were not more successful. Just as they 
were issuing from the door into the street again, a 
young fellow ran against the mate of the Fhcenix, and 
was about making off with an excuse, when the other, 
on looking into his face, seized him. 

" Holloa, Smith !" he exclaimed, " I am very glad to 
find you here. I have had a pretty good chase after 
you already. Mr. Charles, might I trouble you for 
your handcuff." 

Charles was soon ready. * The poor sailor, who per- 
oeiYed that his career of freedom was about to be sud- 
dmiy cut short, determined at least to make a last 
effort to escape. Belying, consequently, on the swift- 
ness of his legs, he freed himself from the grasp of the 
mate, who suspected no attempt of the kind, and turned 
up King-street. The street was brilliantly lighted, and 
at the comers of King-street and Kent-street a number 
of policemen had congregated together. The alarm was 
given, the way was immediately stopped on both sides, 
and in live minutes more Smith was in the hands and 
wore the handcuffs of constable Charles, of the Sydney 
water-police force. 

It had grown late meanwhile, and Charles went 
down to the station-hoase with his prisoner. His 
comrades went to the place of rendezvous, where they 
were to have further news from the officers of justice 
and from their own fellows about the success of the 
search. 

Just before reaching the house in Pitt-street, which 
had been pointed out to them, between Druid-street 
and Bathurst-street, the two men came upon a little, 
low-built tavern. They heard a noise inside, and as the 
door stood open, they enteiHsd. 

It was one of the common haunts of the lower cl8£&^ 
and thin^ seemed to have gone on. TaV^iec o^^^ 
danng that evening. A great n\iiabex oi ^\t\j^ ^'aa»«?' 
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were ranged on the bar table. Under one of the tables 
lay a drunken human being, apparently bj the dress g 
'woman. On another table a man reclined his head, 
snoring heavily. Behind the bar stood the innkeeper. 
He seemed no stranger to the bottle, for he oould not 
keep his little swollen eyes open, and actually 8le|it 
standing. 

The most hideous, but also the most interesting, group 
consisted of five women and girls. Two of them, ac- 
cording to appearances, were not more than twenty or 
twenty-one years old. They might haye been youngeiiv 
for their mode of life renders people old before tWi? 
time. The others were past thirty, with disagreeable, 
dirty, swollen faces ; and they were all intoxicatedii: 
They poured brandy undiluted down their parched, 
throats. Laughing and crying, they uttered the rudest 
and most disgusting things. None of them, howevevv 
heard what was said. 

Apart from the others stood one girl, appar^iitly 
eighteen years of age. Her hair hung dishevelled about 
her temples. The paint had partly run down her &oe 
and stood in stripes and motlJes, while her pale cheeks 
looked out from beneath. On her forehead and t'Cmples 
she bore the traces of a recent fight. Her dress hui^^ 
loosely about her. In her left hand she held a glass 
half iilled with brandy, of which she had already 
swallowed a large portion. With a voice melodious 
and rich, she sang one of those songs of her home that 
8i)eak so much to the heart : — " Oh, no, we nevor 
mention her." 

Nobody listened to her ; the host was asleep ; the 
other women were occupied with their drink ; and the 
singer herself did not seem to pay the least atteutioa 
to others. She had begun her song in a wild and spas- 
modic intonation; but as she went on, the scenes of a 
past and better life seemed to press upon her roind. 
Her voice grew more and more tender, and when she 
Imd come to the last words, "li \i^ laaa loved as I 
If are ipyed, he never can. iorget,^' «Ikife «v3A.^^pD\^Vfe\!Ki 
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^ass fall, and it broke in a hundred pieces. Then she 
threw herself down on the nearest form and sobbed aloud. 

"Ninepence for the glass, sixpence for the brandy," 
said the innkeeper, startled, though yet half asleep, 
"makes one shilling — sixpence. Who has done it ?" 
be added, with a business-like consciousness, which by 
that time had returned to him. He kept winking 
frm beneath his bristly eyebrows at the several 
inmates of his house. 

The two men slammed the door in disgust as they 
vent <mt^ and soon affcer reached the place of rendez- 
yam, where they found their comrades waiting for them. 

One Frenchman belonging to the Boreas had been 
tikni, one belonging to the Fhoenix, and three more 
of ft whaler which had been in harbour for some time, 
in an ahnoet helpless condition for want of men. In 
tIdh had all the haunts been searched where, according 
to the information received, sailors were concealed. 

The police force naturally concluded that there was 
not §oit the present much chance of finding the re- 
BMmder of the men at the rate of reward offered. It 
tag evident, they said, that those who had concealed 
them were unwilling to give information, unless they 
Were paid for it. Money was required, and if the 
cttj^ns had none to spare, why, then, they might 
^]vat have a little patience." In a few days they 
hoped to get at the runaways; but for the moment 
nothing was to be done at the rate of reward offered. 
They knew well enough that delay would not suit the 
eaptains^ who would thus have to sacrifice ten times 
^6 amount which they asked as a reward. Wages for 
irorinnen and the expense occasioned by loss of time 
Anna nm vp. The captains, consequently, would be 
'eoQipelled to hold out higher inducements to secure 
the eapture of their runaway sailors. 
' It was one o'clock ere the party reached their ships. 
%% streeta were quiet and deserted. A ien i^lifiemscL 
migh^ he seen slowlj pacing up and down, «gA ^i^Okib 
etiboea oftbeir footsteps broke the mlence oi Wi« Tsri^X* 
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Foit texL da,j% jh&r cW e^nsun^ nefenred to in the 
preceding cB^piksr die Eiir*ftiif w^i& mk andkor in tlie Inj. 
ifte cooLd not ^siil oncil het erew kid lw«i captured, 
and of dix9 di^ere did b0( ;ftppeir ti> be the slightest 
ehaae& The t^pcafit eould not fMrocvre &esh hands, as 
hid deaertsshfld aficcad his ehanctieratioTer the town. 
Horetyfcxv * hkwsds in which he haid been engaged 
with hk cock, pisk alfkar esktHong the harfaonry and 
aou^tber with one d the Fxeoeh sailoiSy had both been 
f kcided ;^aiD9t him ; and bimg {oUt reported in the 
papefi, haid eoatdbated not a Httie to present sailors 
anxioc» to take anriee from joining his shipi 

At length his departnie coold not with safety be 
Ijostponed. Twice had he takm in a snpplj of water 
for the Tojage and fresh fixider £ar the hoises he had 
on board. The wages of the workmen kept rising 
from daj to daj, and the resnh which the police anti- 
cipated was brought aboot — namelj, a reward of six 
poonds per head was offered for the capture of the 
flesertersw This was the signal for action. Something 
was to be made of the transaction^ and Charles in- 
fttantlj understood where to ^pplj for information. 

It is time that I once more direct the attention of 
the reader to the principal personages of this tale, — 
the crew of the Boreas, On the morning when they so 
luckily effected their retreat, they met, as had been 
agreed, at the Golden Cross. The landlord awaited 
them, took possession of th^ bags, and locked them 
carefully up in a safe place. He then had the men 
conveyed across the bay by a young fellow whom he 
Ii/id kept All night for this espec\fiA.i^\a^^i^ Their kit, 
/n m»e of aecidentB, indemnifead ^^ VA>j \\\kSNwc\ 
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against any loss for a few days' boai'd. By keepiiig 
them at a distance be guaranteed himself against any 
evil consequences in case their place of refuge should 
really be discovered. 

If all went well — that is to say, if the ship sailed 
without the fugitives — the police would not molest 
them. £Yen if an especial order had been left for their 
imushment by the captain, they would, at the most, 
be placed in arrest for a short period, and afterwards 
h free to take work wherever they might think fit. 
For procuring work they might safely rely upon their 
lodging-keeper. It would be to his interest to get imme- 
(liate payment for their board and lodging, receiving the 
first or the iirst and second month's wages, which it 
Vas usual to pay in advance in such cases. Should he 
saoceed in making such a contract for the men, he 
^oald give them back their things ; if not, they must 
remain in his hands; and in either case he would be 
amply remunerated for his outlay and trouble. 

rhese landlords make a great deal of money by this 

C'es of slave- trade. It frequently happens that 
^ ; in the first instance, persuade the men to leave 
their ship, and, when a good reward is offered for their 
K^pture, give information of their whereabouts either 
to the captain of the ship himself, or to the police, with 
ihom they generally share the booty. 

It was said that the landlord of the Golden Cross 
hd in this manner got together the whole of his 
fortune. He always kept a certain number of such 
persons about the house, and they boarded and lodged 
with him. This was, however, only when they had no 
loQger reason to fear legal proceedings. While these 
were pending he knew of a better and a more secure 
jdfMse for them. To such a retreat he sent the men 
J^rofu the. Boreas, whom he did not wkh on any account 
wbe seen in the tavern. 

I Our story brings us to the 22nd of August. Late 
on the evening of that day a rumovw \i\Qfi\\ \v»A. "Vi^^-a 
wimpered aboafi for sevei-al days gauied ^ews^ ^vtisvx- 
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lation. It was to the effect that the captain of the 
Boreas had formed a crew, and was ahout to go to set. 
Nevertheless, it did not appear safe for any of the men 
to leave their hiding-place; and Polly had strongly 
urged upon the otherwise rather careless Jean not on 
any account to be seen near the Golden Cross. 

This injunction was most punctually obeyed by Jean. 
He did not allow himself to be seen near the spot 
which in his eyes possessed the greatest attraction. 
This was, however, to be understood literally ; for when 
all was quite dark he was sure to be in the Golden 
Cross itself He gave Polly a certain signal^ and 
slipped up two pairs of stairs into the little iMick room, 
where, when she could spare a few minutes from her 
work downstairs, she went up to have a quiet chat of 
some little duration. For better security, Jean had 
given all his money to Polly. Polly, in return, had 
promised to marry him as soon as the Boreas was &irly 
out of sight. 

Jean's object was to open a small business in Sydney 
in partner^p with a fellow-countryman whom he had 
met by chance; and the prospects were at that time 
peculiarly favourable. 

With his comrades, meanwhile, he lived on the 
opposite side of the bay, on the so-called north shoj*e, 
in a small, solitary house. It was situated on a spot 
in the hush, which was rarely visited by anybody; and 
certainly nobody Would have thought of looking thete 
for runaway sailors. 

That same evening, about eight o^clock, Polly might 
have been seen in conversation with our old acquaint- 
ance, Charles, of the water-police. The inn was almost 
deserted that evening. Mr. MacCarthy slept in the 
bar, and the landlady sat quietly in her chair, busi}jr 
engaged with some needlework^ occasionally casting li 
ratiier ill-humoured glance on two customers, who had 
been sitting some time over a glass of brandy and 
water. PoUy was not missed. 
'' Yon understand our agreemfiutj^ «Kvdi C^^u^^sii^^^ 
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thej wore about to part. The young man held out his 
ka&d, and kept Folly's in his gprasp. '' All must be 
done as agreed upon, and^ let me add^ there are to be 
w exceptions,'" 

'^ I do not know,** said Polly, a little sharply, ^ what 
jm mean by exceptions. If I make a promise, you 
■Kf ztriy upon it." 

^Folly," replied Oharlei^ smiling, '' I told you that 
I liad been informed by two different persons that you 
ne engaged to one of the Frenchmen." 

Polly withdrew her hand from his grasp, saying an- 
grily, ^To a 'FveDohmB.n ! I thought you knew me better 
Diaa to suppose I should throw myself away on a 
fiog-eateif. That he has courted me is true. One may 
teoept a |»resent that's offered, may one not ? That is 
ti» whole afiOdr; and remember, if you again " 

A shrill whistle, coming from the yard, interrupted 
tke speedi; and Polly trembled so violently, that 
Chairles could not &il to notice it, even in the dark 
inn. 

''Hallo 1" he said in an undertone. Polly moved as 
tf anxious to go to the yard; but Charles seized her by 
the arm, and whispered, '' First wait here a minute, 
PoUy; we will go together directly." 

Stealthy steps were now heard gliding up the stairs 
eratiouflly but quickly. It was evident ikat the per- 
son, whoever he might be, had gone that way many a 
time before. Charles perceived the &ct ; for as the 
lound of the steps grew fainter, he said, laughing as if 
to hims^, '' W<dl, that chap knows every stair in the 
hffoa&y rU swear. This will be the first six pounds — 
A, Polly r 

The girl stood for a moment as if lost in thought. 
She did not Miswer a word. At last, as a door upstairs 
^ynm heard to open slowly and shut again, she said, 
{^leaking more to her self than to the young man at her 
i£de, '' He has given me money to keep." 

**1 should not have thought liim fto tsiiliX^r ^^^Tq^\ 
GbarieBj drily. ''Sailors never kTi(rw \io^ Vi >Rft«^ 
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their money. Now go into the room, Polly; I will 
wait a little here before entering, that no suspicion 
may fell on vou." 

"But, Charles, " 

" But, Polly I — And don't you give him a signal — do 
you hear I I shall not go away ; I shall remain stand- 
ing here. Good-bye, Polly ! To-night we shall not 
be able to have any more conversation together; but 
to-morrow at noon, I shall come and bring you word; 
and do not let the old peo|de know anything about the 
matter." Saying these words, Charles took hold of tiie 
girl, who scarcely made any resistance^ and kissed her. 
Then, as if to cut short all further objection or hesita- 
tion, he opened the door; he crept behind it, and there 
was really nothing left for Polly to do, but to enter ; 
and, in order to conceal her agitation, she bustled 
about the room, and put the things in order. 

While engaged in these matters, she heard three 
taps at the window that looked out in the street; they 
seemed to be given by a heavy stick. This startled 
Polly so much, that she let a glass she had in her hand 
drop, and it broke into a hundred pieces. While Mrs: 
MacCarthy was giving her the usual scolding for the 
accident, the two men who had been sitting at the 
table rose, and slowly lefb the room. This was 
little calculated to put the landlady into a better 
humour. 

The shabby fellows ! they have been sitting here 
two hours, and only spent sixpence between them. 
This don't pay for broken glasses and candlea If 
I had my will, I would chop the tables and forms 
for firewood sooner than assist these idle, lazy vaga- 
bonds in their bad ways and idleness.'* 

Mr. MacCarthy, who had been roused from his nap 
by the noise made in the breaking of the glass, looked 
cautiously round the room. As he did not notice any- 
body, he was about to relapse into his former state of 
repose, when he heard a heavy step coming from the 
IialL He had scarcely had time to ^et t^sA-j \^ t^^jkvn^ 
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a gaeat with proper dignity^ when Charles put in his 
hi»a, saying,— 

" Mr. MacOarthy, one word, if you please." 

Polly listened with the utmost anxiety, and her 
heart beat violently ; but she could make out no^ 
ihing. The men went up-stairs together. She fol- 
lowed cautiously, ran to the door, and opened it. 
She heard a noise, and suddenly a key was turned in 
the look ; then came a knock, and again everything 
was quiet. A minute afberwards there was a sound as 
if somebody was breaking open a door. " Polly !** It 
was Mr. MaoCarthy's voice. Polly turned round, and 
at the same moment a number of sailors entered the 
room by the door in the centre. Brandy, ale, porter, 
port wine, all imaginable kinds of beverage were de- 
manded, and Polly would have given anything to have 
had a quarter of an hour free at that moment. Pre- 
sently, she heard steps as of people coming down-stairs. 
Voices sounded in the hall, and the murmur was lost 
in the distance. Almost at the same moment, Mr. 
MaoCarthy entered, slammed the door behind him 
until all the windows shook, seized his hat, and 
speedily departed. 

Immediately afterwards, everything was quiet, and 
Polly muttered to herself " Thank Heaven, all is over !'* 

Charles^ on calling Mr. MacCarthy into the hall, 
said in a friendly tone of voice, " Mr. MacCarthy, 
would you have the kindness to let me have another 
peq) into the little back-room on your second floor — 
I mean myself and my two friends here 1"-— the two 
men who had excited Mi-s. MacCarthy's wrath by sit- 
ting so long over their nobbier.* " I and my friends 
here wish to have a look round." 

^ With the greatest pleasure/' said Mr. MacCarthy, 
to whom such inquiries were nothing new. He cau- 
tiously ascended the staircase, keeping in advance of 
his visitora. He Imd little idea of the shock he was 
4bout to must&iu^ 

* Half a glaaa. 

If. 
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Charles knew well enough in wliat direction to look. 
They found the door bolted on the inside; it 'was 
quickly forced, and the next moment Jean was in irons 
and in charge of one of the policemen, who led the 
captive, on receiving his orders, down to the water- 
police office. 

The innkeeper looked quite aghast at this discovery, 
which might be followed by disagreeable consequences. 
He volunteered the most emphatic assurances of his 
innocence and entire ignorance of what had happened. 
Charles understood that it was to his interest to keep 
on good terms with the landlord, and he therefore as- 
sured Mr. MacCarthy, that he knew well enough the 
prisoner had not lived with him — nay, he himself had 
followed him up the whole street as far as the house; and 
it was his belief that the Frenchman had taken refuge 
in this house because he heard somebody following hira 
closely. In this manner, Jean hoped to give his pursuer 
the slip ; he did not know that he chanced to be so 
much at home at the Golden Cross. 

Mr. MacCarthy passed his hand over his brow, 
placed it on Charles's arm, and led him aside, while 
one of his men led the prisoner off. 

" Mr. Charles," he whispered confidentially, " is not 
a reward of six pounds sterling each offered for the run- 
away men belonging to the Boreas ? I believe I heard 
so this evening, and I was going to call upon you- to- 
morrow morning." 

" Indeed !" replied Charles, with a smile ; "have you 
got scent of something ?" 

" Scent !" said MacCarthy, slowly, pinching the 
policeman's arm confidentially; "would you like to 
get a good bonus, my boy *?" 

The young man stooped down, placed his mouth close 
to the ear of the innkeeper, and whispered, "By go- 
ing over to the north shore, to Kennedy's old hut, eh?" 

MacCarthy retreated a step, and looked at liim 

in amazement, Charles laughed. " Yes, yes, my sly 

old fox" he continued, in a \Qwdfex tow^ \ '^^ 'ii.«Kv^ ^^-^^ 
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have better noses than you imagine ; mine can smell 
as £ir as the north shore ; and besides,** he continued, 
in an undertone, " down at the wharf a boat is waiting 
with twelve men ; in half an hour we shall be at the 
spot, and the day after to-morrow the Boreas will sail. 
The wind is favourable, and I have given my word. 
Good evening, MacCarthy." Saying these words, 
be hastened into the street, followed by his companion. 
MacCarthy, as we before stated, rushed into the bar, 
seized his hat, and hurried by a different road down 
to the water. But Charles had taken his measures 
with care ; he knew the place well, and had ordered 
two of his men to watch the neighbourhood all the 
afternoon, and to keep an eye upon the movements of 
the runaways. Thus the poor sailors were completely 
sold, just at the moment that they felt themselves safe. 

lie boat grounded ; two men, well-armed, were left to 
guard it. The little cottage was then surrounded, and 
tiie men of the Boreas were arrested and handcuffed ; 
the only exceptions were a German and a Frenchman, 
who had gone to town to get provisions. They hap- 
pened to be just returning as the police entered the 
house, and they fled into the bush, where they remained 
ooncealed. Luckily they had provisions, and were 
thus secure from hunger and thirst until the Boreas 
had sailed. 

Just as the boat with the policemen and their pri- 
soners left the shore, another little, swift-sailing craft, 
carrying two men, entered a neighbouring creek, 
formed by a protruding rock. One of the men jumped 
on shore, and stood looking at the departure of the 
other boat. He appeared overwhelmed by disappoint- 
ment. It was too dark to distinguish the person, but 
Charles had every reason to believe he had made a good 
guess, as he shouted out, 

" Good evening, Mr. MacCarthy." 

The form of the man quickly disappeared among the 
bushes ; and half an hour afterwards, tVe^ "^a^Wfe ^^t^^ 
ought have been seen oi\ its way \)ack to >3ftft ^»^^«w. 
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On Monday morning the signal £Dr the water-police 
was made from the Boreas, All was ready for setting 
sail, the pilot was on board, the anchor weighed, and 
the sails hanging loosely on the yards. A fine 
breeze blew from the west, and nothing could be more 
favourable. On a sudden two small boats shot round 
the castle. They belonged to the water-police, who 
ivere bringing the prisoners on board. They were all 
handcuffed, being numerous, and the police afraid of 
another attempt at an escape. Therefore, they would 
not let the men take their manacles off, even to get on 
board. A strong rope was let down, listened around 
the handcuffs, and thus the prisoners were hauled upon 
the deck. Once on board, their gyves were speedily 
removed. The men's clothes, which had been left in pawn 
^t the Golden Cross, were also brought on board again. 
The captain got Charles to redeem them from Mr. 
MacCarthy*s. He could not take his men to sea with* 
put their things. Nor was this act in any way to be 
attributed to motives of humanity, as he knew from 
whose pockets the cost would come. The sailors, up 
to that moment, seemed to have entertained doubts as 
to whether the ship was really to go to sea at once. 
Probably they cherished some vague notion of rescue, 
as men are apt to do in such situations; and only when 
they saw the sails unfurled and the pilot on board, did 
the reality and hardship of their fate become apparent. 

The carpenter was in great glee at seeing the dis- 
(Bomfiture of tlie runaways, who, on the moming of 
their flight, had left him in suioh a disgraceful state. 
He could not help inquiring particularly concerning 
Bill's and Jean's health. Bill answered with a curse; 
Jean laughed in his &ce ; for, though his own affairs 
by no means wore a pleasant aspect, he could not 
help grinning at the thought of the helpless figure 
the carpenter had cut, when tiiey had him down, bound 
and gagged. Other matters, however, soon occupied 
his attention. 
The police finished ibelr ta»k,and iR«t^^<&\^i^'»^«^ 
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to return to their boats, when Jean stepped up to 
Chaerles and seized him by the arm. 

^Ah, JeanT said the i)oliceman, turning to him 
blandly; '* something you want done for you on shore 1 
I shall execute your commission with the greatest 

*• Notiiing but this letter," said the young man. "I 
did not think we should have gone to sea so soon; — and 
I know you are not a stranger in that house," he added, 
hdt without some bitterness ; " perhaps you would be 
so good as to forward this letter ; but let it be done 
t(Hiay." 

Charles read the address, — "Miss Mary Whitley, 
Golden Cross," and placing the letter inside his straw 
iuit, said^ " I shall deliver it punctually, and that before 
diimertf Anything else, Jean ?" 

^ Thank you, nothing else," replied the sailor, going 
dowlj to the forecastle, where the men were securing 
tbe anchor. Preparations were speedily made for a 
start, and in a few moments the ship flew before the 
trind. Half-an-hour later they were between the Heads, 
<— the two steep rock walls forming the entrance to the 
beautiful harbour of Sydney* 

Here the pilot and others lefb the ship. More sail 
'was set, and running before the splendid breeze, the 
Boreas held her course for the open sea. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE VOYAGE. 



l^HE Boreas had hardly got clear of the land, when the 
kreeze freshened, and she shot through the waves like * 
an arrow. Towards evening, the wind grew stronger 
ttid stronger, and the captain ordered the sails to be 
reefed. One of the runaways, whose Y^ca\\iVMC^^^ V\c^^ 
fhited, wa»on ihe sick liat, Tlwa -wwa no o\}&rx '^^s^ 
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the £nglish sailor, Jack, wbo bad come on board with 
a slight fever. He was speedily joined by Hans, the 
German who had remained on board when the others 
made off. On that same morning, he had received 
a wound in the thigh, and though it had been twice 
properly dressed, it hurt him very muoh. He could 
not put his foot to the ground, and consequently had 
to remain in his berth. 

Beside these two and the captain, with his two 
mates, the crew numbered only ten persons — namely, 
the steward and carpenter, the cook (a Negro), three 
Englishmen (our old acquaintances " Bill, Bob, and 
Jim"), two Frenchmen (Jean and Frangois), two Ger- 
mans, and a boy. 

This boy was a Malay, and usually attended to the 
cabin, especially when the ship carried passengers. He 
helped the steward and cook. Moreover, his services 
were required as a sailor; so he was taken to the fore- 
castle, and did his work and kept his watch with the 
others. 

Had the Boreas l)een pi'operly manned, she would 
have had double this number of men. But as matters 
stood in Sydney, the captain was glad to get away 
even with these, and hoped to manage well enough till 
he reached India. In fair weather and an open sea a 
ship may be navigated by few hands. The men had 
assembled in the cabin at supper. Suspicious-looking 
pieces of salt bacon and beef were served up with 
hard and mouldy ship-biscuit. From a large tin- 
can they drank the smoking liquor that passed for 
tea. 

" That's your doing, you rogues," muttered the car- 
penter, helping himself to a mug of tea, as this liquor 
was by a figure of speech called ; " I really believe we 
are to be kept on short provisions on your account, and 
I am obliged to slop that precious stuff. Cook, you 
scamp, what kind of drink have you been making 
here ? Do you call this shavm^-vfatev \,eai, ^\v1" 
''Can't help it, man," said the '^e^vo^^VQ'VflAVssJ^ 
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come dowu-fttairs, and was lighting his pipe by the small 
lamp tiiat hung in the middle of the cabin. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and tried to look sorrowful 
about the matter. Then he began to roll his large 
eyes, and fixed l^em upon each of the men in turn, 
until he had been all round. Any one might easily have 
seen that the carpenter's anger at the weakness of the 
tea did not trouble him much. " Massa steward/* he 
added, " gives us just a few little pinches of tea ; he 
said, that if the men were at the diggings they would 
not get very strong tea there. Serve them right." 

" Oho r* grumbled the carpenter, " if that is the state 
of the case, I shall be after having my tea by myself 
I can stand a joke well enough if it*s not carried 
too £u: j but swigging warm water always makes me 
feel queer." 

He put his mug down on the chest on which he had 
been sitting, and ran up on deck. 

'' Holloa^ doctor !** this title is generally given on board 
ship to the cook, who takes it with an appearance of 
dignity. " Holloa, doctor 1" cried Bill, after the car- 
penter had disappeared; and as he spoke he took 
up a piece of bacon on his fork, examined it carefully, 
and then threw it back, '^ Shiver my timbers, if I 
don't believe they have brought that old cask of bacon 
which was condemned four weeks ago. If the captain 
and steward think, because they have caught us, they 
will starve us, I imagine they will find themselves out 
m their calculations. I only know that a certain Bill 
Stumper will get so ill, that he'll go to his berth, and find 
it requisite for his health to take a dose of salts every 
morning as long as this article lasts, which cannot be 
for ever. The captain may then find some one else to 
do Bill's work." 

The cook looked round to see whether the carpenter 
had returned, and then said in an undertone, — 

" Massa Bill, Timor" — thia was the name given to 
the hoy, and taken from the island "w\ieiifi^ \ve; ^»S!ft& — 
*' Timor baa heard captain teWmg B\pew«cd.\» o^«vi.*Cw6 
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old cask, and to give to crew. Would make crew ytay 
for going away, he said." 

" Indeed, that's what he calls making us pay !" said 
Jean, laughing. '^A roj>e strained too much may 
break, and we have not reached Calcutta yet,' 

*' I'm glad Maa^a Carpenter got to eat and drink 
with the rest," said Doctor Cook with a laugh ; " serve 
him right for kicking up shines." 

"Yes, that's right ; but Hans is not treated better,'.' 
said the other German, *' and he did not try to escape." 

" Ah ! but ho would not betray our hiding-place," 
gnmibled Bill ;" aud that is why he has to fare the same 
as we do. If it were not for this carpenter, all might 
be very comfortably settled. I know a way of getting 
at the store-room, but that sneak woidd betray his own. 
brother. I really believe he would do anything to 
curry favour with the skipper." 

" Steward's the worst," said the doctor, in a lower 
tone than before ; " cannot bear Massa Jean, because 
he once gave him such a thrashing. He want to make 
up for that." 

" Let him look out, or I shall be down upon him 
again," muttered Jean between his teeth. " Next time 
it will be done in better style. At any rate the will 
is not wanting." 

Suddenly all hands were summoned on deck to alter 
the position of the sails. The men did not obey so 
readily as might have been desired, and a volley of 
oaths was the result 

The cook had to take his turn in the watch, and his 
duties were proportionately increased by the illness of 
the two men. Owing to the constant changes in 
the direction of the wind, the sails required continual 
attention. Towards noon the appearance of the sky 
betokened a storm, and preparations were accordingly 
made. The Borects pursued her course through the 
boiling, foaming waves, under closely- reefed sails with 
a storm-jih set The storm lasted iox tickcV^ throe days, 
Mid aa the wiad came fifom. ttie \aii^ ^»^^ w»i ^^^^imK, 
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I Ugh 88 would hftve been the cade had it blowu 
he other direction. The ship oonsequeutly kepi 
r €11 her oouBe at the rate of about ten milcM 
r. Few alterations were now necessary, and she 
bat little saiL 

hones &red the worst under the circumstances. 
■d not had time to get accustomed ereu to a 
ft before the gale aroscy and thej had to en- 
r strong weather. Two of them died on the 
loniing, and one managed, somehow or other, in 
(ht^ to break one of its hind legs, which had 

between the fence that separated the stalls. 
Nir animal was thrown overboard with tlic two 
ftd died. Proper treatment, under the circum- 
^ was imx)ossible. The horses were attended to 
I by the sailors in turn. One can easily imagine 

creWy treated in an unfriendly manner by the 
ly did not show much eagerness for this ocoupa- 
'hichy generally speaking, is distasteful to sailors 
nder more pleasant circumstances. The horses 
Boreover, frightened by the strong motion of the 
The tossing did not improve their tempers, 
le various noises on board ship rendered them 
ore restive. They had not a sufficient supply of 
9 darkness was intolerable, and the change from 
n on land to imprisonment on board ship only 

to make matters worse. The men ran great 
^a broken limb from the excited animab; each 
nwas more or less covered with bruises. Even 
ihey were fed, the horses tried to bite the man who 
ie bucket, and Bill certainly suggested (whether 
or earnest it might be difficult to decide), that the 
lot ought to be poisoned forthwith, and thus got 

second mate, a quiet and well-meaning man, 
in his power — which was not much — to get the 
ito a contented frame of mind. It was his duty 
ribute the provisions; and on the second day he 
uured tbem that they ftho\i\d WvQ \M^t tbod 
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as soon as the captaiu and the steward gave him a 
chance of making an alteration, which he ventured to 
express a hope could not fail to happen in the course 
of a few days. 

The second mate also assisted the men in attending 
to the horses; but neither the steward nor the car- 
penter showed the slightest inclination to help. They 
always had, they pretended, too many indispensable 
duties to which tiiey were compelled to attend. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HANS. 

On the foui-th day the wind veered towards the south, 
and gradually fell. Thus the sea, to a certain de- 
gree, became calm ; but the Boreas pursued her course, 
and rolled a great deal. As she was in ballast with 
the horses below, the hay being stowed away between 
the decks, she had settled down a little in the bows. 
She sailed evenly enough with a side wind; but when- 
ever the wind happened to catch her in any other 
quarter, she would roll very much, sometimes dipping 
her yards in the waves. Indeed, she sometimes ap- 
peared as if she would never right again. 

The horses fared worse under these circumstances 
than from the pitching of the ship. On the very next day 
a fourth died, and two more bruised themselves in a 
veiy dangerous manner. Captain Oilytt became fu- 
rious. He went down to inspect them, and, on seeing 
the state in which some of the animals were, he worked 
himself into a furious passion, declaiing that if one 
more of the horses got a single scratch, he would flog 
every man jack of the crew, and have them most 
severely punished. 
Captain Oilytt, among ot\iex e^M\m^\^ <3^^\Ksjii^ 
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was fond of the bottle. After dinner lie took what he 
called his digestive drop— a tumbler-full of brandy 
and hot water, with a little lemon juice; — ^he scorned 
sugar. Nor did he stop there ; the digestive drops were 
followed by others, until his face glowed and his eyes 
sparkled. When in this condition, it was his custom 
to look about for " a little sport," as he called it ; and 
for this purpose he went on deck or down into the fore- 
cabin. Woe to the man who, in these moments, hap- 
pened to come across his path, or gave him cause 
for displeasure. Frequently he assailed his victim 
bodily; and as he was a broad-shouldered, brawny 
man, and moreover the captain of the ship, there 
was a strong presumption of the right being found 
on his side in case of any judicial inquiry. The 
crew were careful not to get into any scrape with him, 
and kept out of his way. 

Time passed in this manner, and the eighth day 
since their departure from Sydney arrived. The wind 
blew pretty steadily from south-south-east, and the 
Boreas, pursuing her course, went steadily along the 
coast of Australia before a splendid breeze. The cap- 
tain was in hopes of coming next day in sight of the 
reefe through which he expected to thread his way. 

Torres Straits is the name of a pretty extensive 
passage, bounded on the south by the northern coast 
of Australia, and on the north by that of New Guinea, 
a large and as yet almost unexplored island. 

Although it is so broad, the passage through these 
straits is always deemed dangerous, and requires the 
greatest prudence in a captain. It is studded, as it 
vere, with islands and sandbanks, and with numerous 
coral reefs. In bad weather the attempt to navi- 
gate - the passage is rarely or never made. To 
this must be added the ftict, that in this latitude 
(partly, perhaps, in consequence of the numerous 
islands and the proximity of the warm climate of the 
Australian coast), the weather ia very Ci\i%.Tx^'afe\a^^\sA^ 
thick mista and sudden squalAa oIl "wm^ %.\^ ^rj \Na 
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means uncommon occurrences. Against these, sailoiB 
are compelled to adopt every precaution. 

The reefs themselves are as singular as they are 
dangerous. They consist entirely of coral, and often , 
especially on this side of the Australian coast, they 
rise several thousand feet in height. They sometimes 
rise to the very surface, though they do not generally 
reach quite so high, and seldom or ever appear abovd 
the sea. In such cases their presence can only he 
detected by the broken water as it foams over these 
obstructions. Here and there the black form of a rook 
may be seen emerging from the white foam of the 
waves, indicating the outer extremity of a reef that 
may possibly branch out far and wide in various direc* 
tions. The reef generally assumes a circular form. In 
many places the coral rocks rise abruptly to the suri'ace, 
while in the immediate vicinity there is a depth of 
several fathoms of water. 

Parallel with the Australian coast a regular succes- 
sion of these reefs extends from south to north as far 
as the coast of Kew Guinea. There are occasional 
narrow and tortuous channels, in which navigation is 
attended with the utmost danger. In this locality a 
strong current sets towards the east, and the waves 
break with the utmost power and fury. From a short 
distance, these reefs offer nothing to the eye but a 
single and interrupted streak of white foam stretching 
from south to north. Only as the vessel draws near 
can the sailor perceive a small dark entrance as if to 
a channel. Within these foaming breakers the passage 
conducts to a calm lake, in which the vessel nuy ride 
in safety. Yet these channels do not invariaUjr prove 
aids to the mariner. The shij) may not after all be 
enabled to proceed. The narrow passage is often sub- 
ject to strong currents which threaten to dash th^ 
vessel on the reefs that rise up on every side. The 
jE>eril is increased from the fact that the depth of tha 
water between the reefs is sAi \t\\a<e;& ^o ^^roat that 
no smoborage can be obtained^ 
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The oaptain Lad been particularly ill-humoured 
daring the whole dnj. He had quarrelled with the 
second mate on some trifling matter relating to the 
pfwisionSy or rather he had brought an aoouaation 
m^inst bini which, on closer examination, turned out 
to be entirely un^Dunded. Such was his ill-humour, 
that he sou^t to drown care by indulging in more 
tban his usual allowance of digestive drops. While thus 
engaged, it suddenly occurred to him that some com* 
plaint against the second mate might be established 
in connexion with the horses. The captain there- 
fore resolved to go down himself and see how the 
liiiiinals were getting on. He summoned the steward 
to &II0W him, and to assist in the inspection. 

Jean stood at the helm, and Bill was not far off. He 
vag on the quarter-deck, engaged in mending a large sail 
i^read out before him, which had been much injured 
in a squall they had experienced during the voyage. 
The second mate, who had been lending a hand in the 
nil-mending, got up and went forward. Hans and 
Fmngoia, were just then occupied in feeding and 
watering the horses. Hans had by this time so far 
recovered, that he was at least able to hobble about, 
and could assist in the most indispensable labours. 
Jack also had improved in health, though he still kept 
to his berth, bemg too weak to assist the others in 
ttdr work. 

'' There will be a nice row presently,'* Jean obsei*ved 
in an undertone to Bill, who was sitting near him. 
At these words the latter cast a cautious look over the 
deck. 

It is not customary on board ship to speak to the 
man who is steering. It is necessary that his attention 
should be exclusively confined to the course of the 
vesseL 

" Our skipper is in an excellent humour,*' continued 
Jean — " and after a few more drops, there will be a 
chance of a squall. I should not ^oivde^ \f \\« ^OEOi- 
meneed below. There is noboAy A\cf<i «u ^Vs««v \js 
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vent his anger. Francois doesn't imderstand what he 
says when he begins to scold, and Hans won't raise a 
finger, even if he gets the rope's end." 

** You may be mistaken in that opinion," said Bill, 
with a shake of his head. '' Hans takes things qoietlj 
for a time; but when they come to the worst, I think 
he will prove a Tartar. There is something in his eye 
I don't like, and I am sure he had special reasons for 
not joining in our frolic at Sydney. Certainly he did 
not hold back from cowardice." 

'' He has a wife and child at home," replied Jean, 
''and of course that helps to keep him steady." 

" Nothing of the kind," said Bill; "you're all wrong 
there. He has no more wife and children at home 
than you or I have. I will tell you what his answer 
was when I asked him to join in the afiair. He said 
that he had pledged his word of honour to the cap- 
tain to remain on board ship, and that he could not 
break his promise." 

" The deuce !" cried Jean, opening his eyes in 
wonder. " I should not have thought that of Hans. He 
is a queer fellow altogether; and though he pretends 
not to understand the language, yet I am sure that he 
can speak French. At any rate he understands every- 
thing, though I can never get liim to reply. He always 
slinks away, and pretends that he cannot talk Frendi. 
But I don't believe him." 

" Sometimes I am inclined to think that he's not a 
German at all," said Bill; "although he generally 
speaks broken English, the other day he blurted out 
a volley of English words that rather startled me. 
The other night in his sleep, I'll be hanged if he did 
not speak English like a Londoner. Afterwards he 
talked a lot of gibberish — Dutch, I should say. 
Holloa ! what is going on below? Don't you hear the 
row, Jeani" 

" I did just now, I thought," said the other, in a 

eaivless way. "He is angry because he could not 

make out bis case against the m«A.e\ \)fiit\i%)i^^ ^^ec 
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poking aiboat everywhere, he has found another victim 
at last." 

"Well r Bill continued in reply; " it grows hotter 
b^w. Holloa, here comes the skipper! What's 
tiiat red mark on his forehead — I really think he is 
Ueeding. Now we shall have some news." 

Afl»r this speech, Bill turned to his sail with re- 
newed diligence, and worked away as if he had never 
omse looked up from his occupation. 

In the meanwhile things had gone on very strangely 
below. On reaching the hold, the captain found Hans 
and Frangois briskly engaged feeding and watering the 
borses. The animals turned restive, and jumped about 
vhen the pail was placed before them. 

It was, of course, very dark below, for very little light 
tr^t in through the small bulFs-eye. The heat was 
also oppressive. After having been down for a short 
timey the eye became more and more accustomed to the 
darkness, and could distinguish objects with greater 
ease. But a person only just coming down the 
staircase groped about like a blind man. 

On coming down, the captain stumbled over the 
first thing that came in his way. The steward, lantern 
in hand, was walking behind, and consequently he was 
iMHi a great assistance to his master. The first inti- 
mation the two men had of the presence of their 
captain was a volley of curses at the obstacle that 
oaosed him to stumble and the negligence of those who 
liad left it in the way. 

" Parbleu !" said Francois in French to Hans — for 
the two, according to an agreement they had made 
between themselves, used to speak their respective 
JanguageSy the one French, and the other German; 
^'the skipper is in a delightful mood to-day. I should 
iiot be sorry if he went a little nearer to that chesnut 
horse over there. They would soon get to logger- 
heads." 

The chesnut horse of which Franc^oia «^okft \^^& tS^a 
most malicious animal of the lot. luAfe^3i,Ti»Xi^^'«^^ 
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the only person whom he Buffered to approach him to 
give him water and fodder. As soon as any of the 
others came near, the vicious brute stretched out his 
head and gave the intruder a gripe. Thus everybody 
who came within his reach had good reason to repeat 
his temerity. The other horses were much more gentle, 
though at times they would bite and kick at each 
other. 

" He has no good object in view in coming down 
here at this time," said Hans, almost in a whisper. 
*' Come here," he shouted to the black horse, at the 
side of which he was standing. The animal appeared 
disturbed by the light of the approaching lantern. 

Hans stepped back as the horse plunged as far as 
his halter would allow. " Be quiet, my boy — ^nobody 
will do you any harm. Take your water, for the others 
are waiting. Steward, don't hold the lantern imder 
his nose,*' he added, quietly, turning round to the 
steward, who had come up with the captain, and 
was holding the light as high as possible, in order to 
see what was going on. '^ He shies at the glare, and 
will break the halter." The steward lowered the light, 
and was in the act of stepping back, when the captain 
observed a scratch on the animal's neck. It had been 
chafed by the rope, and was easily seen as the horse 
drew back, 

"Here, steward, just give me the lantern," the 
captain said quickly. " Hang me, if they won't utterly 
ruin these horses, if I don't look after them now and 
then. Whoa — whoa! my beast — ^ stand still! .--the 
deuce take you !" 

The horse, frightened at having the light placed so 
close to him, kept backing more and more, until he 
was almost strangled by his halter. His eyes stood 
out from his head, and just as the captain raised his 
arm quickly with the lantern, and approached him, 
772 uttering imprecations, the halter snapped in two.—* 
The horse fell back on. laia \\a\xT\chesu Fortunately 
he WHS, A8 n. necessary preeautioft, iaA\fcT^\>^ «xv.^>^«t 
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rope round his neck; but this was muoh longer, 
and therefore left him more space for his struggles. 
The animal ioiunediatelj recovered himself, and pranced 
about, frightening the other horses with the noise. 
They began neighing and kicking, and a clamour was 
tnsed as if they would have beaten the ship to pieces. 
The turmoil had not yet reached its highest point. 
A single horse had hitherto remained completely quiet 
—had not so much as stirred even a limb. He stood 
with his head bent forward, rolling his large eyes 
maliciously. This was the same chesnut horse of which 
Fr&Q^is had before spoken. He seemed to be patiently 
waiting for an object for his next attack. The steward 
stood close to him, unconscious of the danger; in his 
hand he held the lantern which the captain had 
handed him again. He was not three paces distant 
from the spot where the chesnut horse, gnashing his 
teeth, was eagerly waiting for the next movement of 
his expected victim. This movement soon followed. 
In order to pacify the horses, the captain ordered the 
steward to go away with the light. The steward pre- 
pared to obey this order, but had hardly made a step 
in advance when, uttering a shrill cry of anguish, he let 
the lantern £aIL The chesnut horse, without further 
warning, had stretched his head over the beams, and 
seizing the man just above the hips, held him firmly 
between his strong teeth. There was no chance of 
freeing him from his assailant. " Fie ! — down horse !" 
cried Hans, who, on account of his lame leg, could not 
approach as quickly as he wished to free the prisoner. 
The chesnut horse, however obedient he might on other 
occasions have shown himself to the commands of the 
man who brought him his food, this time did not seem 
Vidined to relinquish his hold of the steward, who 
cried piteously, until the captain sprang forward, and 
tried to release him. The animal, however, only 
loosened his hold in order to seize a new victim. He 
did not, however, imprint his teeth in the cai^tain's 
hodjr, but struck him a violent VAow tt\ai\. Taaa^^^Vwa. 
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; ht Mho rtnick La head i^ifn 111111 ^g pgai omifcg 
IB be was ^esxbifg n^ Tkakent Iioem 
vsft aboBt u> mew 1m atuick, tai Hbhi ipnag for- 
vazd, and diare die wMomal Wk iBB» is JttZL He 
to ne^^ cidKr £■- pfteHHe or in dofi- 
tlie rtewBid cvcpifc Ksa ■nuMf i tiiroai^ 
the Bsmv |«Migr, asd Ad amd sfiop tBl ke was 




oting tlM; bmteagMnit 

""Stapidfiellovrr Ham fYAhiJ UbTinjcs^ half 
in eamcai; and at the wif tine tawmed round to 
iaaten tiie kcine tiiat had eacaped. aad tD endeavoor to 
appeaae the reat He vaanoc; hovcfi^er, toget offio 
eaiil7;lbrCa{4ain GO jti, CBEaged W raa, ango-, aad 
hif ^9 actaallj Hoamed at the mcmA. for patsion, and 
was oofy liMiknig out §ar acme ol^eet ob which to 
Teat htt anger. Francois p e tu e if c d Ais» and got 
out of harm*a waj as fitft as he ooold. Hans too UM 
thai the et^ain waslikeljtopickaqaairdwith him, 
hot he pretoided to be qpnte innoeeiit of his inten- 



^ Ton pimoiu vogoes here teadi the hones all BortE 
of damnable tricha. Ton would be all the better fix 
a taste of the cst^^-nine-tailsr cried the osjptsin. Han£ 
allowed this first ootbreak to pass off withont attempt- 
ing to answer, and bosied himfidf with the hoiaes. 

^ Ton rsacair cried the captain — *^Tm. yeaking tc 
yoo. Will joa be kind enoogh to answv when 1 
apeak to yon f What does all this mean I Hungsarc 
left about, and I ran the risk of breaking mj neck. The 
horses are bruised, and so badly fast.ened that thej 
can knock agsinst one another. I will have this place 
aet in order, or FU have all of yon flogged.* 

Hans shreink back, as if he had really reoeiTed s 
blow, and stopped for a moment, as if hesitating whal 
to da Whatever might have been in his mind, hif 
reason got the upper hand. '* Pati^iee — patience !'! be 
munnured to himself; and takii]^ up a fork lying bwdc 
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hm, hB gathered up the hay he had brought for the 
hoTMB, aad which had beeo thrown about. 

The captain poasiblj heard these last words ; for he 
mahed fiiriDusly towards the sailor, and seizing him by 
the throat, cried, ** What does the dog grumble about} 
WiQ yoa set me at defiance? Say another word, 
you wretch, and I will knock your malicious head off 
your shoulders." With these words, he took the fork 
from the grasp of the unresisting sailor, and raised it 
in a threatening manner, as if to strike him. 

Hans did not utter another word ; he only turned 
half round, and looked his master steadily in the face. 
He had become pale as death, and his lame leg, on 
which he had been obliged to stand for such a long 
tune, suddenly pained him so much that he was obliged 
to oatch hold of the nearest post in order to keep him- 
self fiK>m &lling. 

** An idle, miserable crew !" exclaimed the captain, 
in his drunken rage, raising his arm, yet not actu- 
ally striking the man, who stood opposite him without 
offi^ring the least sign of resistance. ** An idle, miser- 
able crew, no more fit for sailors than so many 
niggers. What does the fool stand gaping there 
ioBt % Will you go about your business, and water the 
horses t** 

Hans turned away. As his weight rested on his lame 
1^ he almost broke down from acute pain, but still 
tried to conquer and conceal it. In turning quickly 
round he upset the lantern which stood beside him, 
but immediately picked it up and hung it on a peg. 

" Awkward brute !** cried the captain ; and while 
the sailor was still engaged in his work, he struck him 
on the neck with the handle of the fork. 

^'Captain !" cried the ill-used man, at last roused to 
anger, .^^I have done my duty as far as lay in my 
power, and l*ve not deserved ill-treatment." 

** Beast r* screamed the captain, delighted at having 
at last a case in hand against one who showed himself 
rebellioas. Raising the fork so as to bring the prongs 
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ii[^nDOftt, he continued, ''Will yon mntinyr and 
the next moment made another blow at the sailor's 
head. Fortnnatelj, it missed its aim and fell against 
the poet, cansing tiie hones to shrink bade in terror. 
As they stamped, kicked, and reared, a firm grip 
npon the captain's throat, and a heavy blow 



pressed 
brooehi 



nght him to the ground. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SEPRIETE. 

An hour after the events described in the last chapter 
had taken place, the captain lay in his berth, with 
cloths damped with vinegar bound about his head, and 
the German sailor, Hans, was in irons. 

The captain had reserved his punishment for the 
next day, meaning to " make an example of him," as he 
expressed himself He held a long consultation on the 
subject with the second mate. 

The steward was also confined to his berth ; his body, 
where the horse had taken hold of him, being mudi 
swollen — and he moaned and groaned with pain. 

Jack was not in a much better state; he had a 
very violent return of fever that evening, and could not 
think of getting up. The captain*s watch had, in con- 
sequence, been so much diminished in numbers, tliat 
the cook was obliged to join in the party, a duty from 
which he would most willingly have been excused. 

A gloomy and portentous silence reigned amongst the 
crew. Hans was a general fiivourite, on account of his 
quiet, unpretending manners; and there was not a 
steadier or more skilful sailor on board. The account 
of the affair given by Frangois' friend, who had been 
an eye-witness of the whole scene, did not render the 
men more fiivourably disposed towards the captaiu. 
Yet, after all, the man had certainly laid hands on 
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his superior, and an awe, almost as it were innate, 
tilled the men. They spoke of bis punisliment as a 
matter of course — as something which, however great 
might have been the provocation, could not be remitted. 

"Whatever could have possessed that HausT 
observed Jack, as the men sat down to supper. "I 
sbould never have believed that he would take the law 
into his own hands and become altogether outrageous." 

" I told you yesterday," Bill replied, with a laugh, 
" I thought more than once this little Dutchman was 
of the right sort, and there was only a good steel 
wanted to strike fire out of that flint. It's a pity he 
did not finish off the old scoundrel at once, and then 
we should have been rid of him altogether." At the 
termination of this speech he looked round to see 
whether the carpenter had heard him. He was, how- 
ever, already on deck. 

" It's a pity for us, but not for him," replied Jean, 
thoughtfully. " The poor devil has got himself into 
a bad scrape. I should not like to be in his skin to- 



morrow. ' 



u 



" Why, they cannot do anything worse to him than 
keep him in irons," said Carl, quickly; "and that's 
punishment enough for the present. When we come 
into port, he may be given up to the officers of justice; 
ainl they won't be so hard with him, after all." 

That depends on the weather," observed Bill, drily. 
On the weather !" ejaculated Bob. " How does it 
depend on the weather? You mean the skipper's 
wMms, don't you T 

" I mean the weather," repeated Bill. " I don't know 
whether he is justified, even in self-defence, in striking 
the captain. But if the weather happens to be foul to- 
morrow, — and it looks just as if we should have to cruize 
about here before those precious reefs for some time to 
com^ — then the skipper, while we are short of hands, 
cannot keep him in irons, unless he wants some fine 
4ay to lose one or two of his masts. To prevent such 
a disaster, Hans will be released, though the skipper 
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will most likely make him undei*go some heavy punish- 
ment." 

'' It is not lawful for him either to strike him^ or to 
have him flogged,** cried Carl, indignantly. 

" It is not lawful !*' said Bill, with a bitter smile. 
** I should like to know who will hinder him. If we 
should attempt to do it, that would be mutiny. If 
Hans, when he comes on shore, were to bring an action 
against the captain, I wager three months* pay against 
a quid of tobacco that the captain will be found to be 
in the right. Hans, poor fellow, would either be put 
in prison or, at the best, reprimanded and admonished 
to behave better in future. That's what people call 
justice.'* 

^'I, fbr one, will not raise a hand against our 
shipmate,** said Carl, " if they put me in irons myself.'* 
" Your help will not be required," observed Bill ; 
"that's an affair for the boatswain; and as Spahn 
does duty in that line at present, he will be sure to take 
upon himself all the little jobs of this and a similar 
kind that may happen to turn up. But I hope we 
shall get the right sort of weather ; and then, perhaps, 
it will blow over quietly." 

** I do not really believe that the captain means to 
have him flogged,'* said Jean, trying to banish the dis« 
pleasing idea&om his own mind and from the minds 
of his comrades. " He may be bad enough when he is 
in his cups ; but in the morning he is genel*ally quiet, 
and does not even swear much.** 

" Don't count upon his being better in the mol*ning 
than in the afternoon,** struck in Bob, who had re- 
mained quietly in his comer without as yet joining in 
the conversation. " I once saw him engaged in such a 
business in the morning, and don't want to see him at 
it again." 

Bob and Hans wel^e the only members of the crew 
Who had sailed together in the same ship on a formef 
Voyage and with the same captain. Bob could never 
be induced to relate the details of that voyage. Now 
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all Mb comrades ooUeoted around him with great in- 
terest, hoping that he would at length relate the 
cifcumstaDces of the caae to which he had just alluded. 
Sob, who seemed to wish to avoid being pressed on* 
this head, stood up, lighted his pipe, and went on deck, 
lokmediatelj' afterwards the carpenter came down, and 
DO further conversation on the topic ensued. 

The priaoner had some water and a ship-biscuit con* 
v^ed to him by the second mate, at the order of the 
osptain. This kind-hearted man added of his own 
aooord a pieoe of meat and a small flask of rum. He 
also tried to dieer the poor fellow's heart, and told him 
not to anticipate the worst, but that iJl would end 
▼elL 

** All end wdl V said Hans almost to himself with a 
bitter smile. At the same time he thanked the mate, 
who stood beside him, for his kind words. " All end 
well 1 Be assured that the captain will do everything 
be poflBibly can, so that things should not end well 
witb me. The power is now in his hands* The tables 
have been turned." 

** The tables have been turned 1" repeated the mate, 
amaswd. '' What do you mean by that )'* 

''Or, they may yet turn, perhaps. That's what I 
meant to say," replied the sailor, draining the flask. 
** I do not speak English well, mate, and you must not 
be too nice about my words." 

^' The deuce, man, you speak very good English to^ 
night ; much better than I can remember to have heard 
you speak before. You have learnt it very rapidly of 
late." 

" When one hears nothing else all day long," ob- 
served the prisoner, <' something must, of course, stick* 
If any people manage to learn it, and why should my 
head be harder than theirs V* 

"Well, cheer up, man," said the mate; "and when 
you have done with the flask put it here in the comer, 
between the two beams. That sneak, the steward, 
might take it into hid head to get up ; and if he should 
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put his hand upon it, the captain wonld know all about 
it in less than live minutes." 

*' Is the steward ill T asked Hans, astonished. 
" What ails him r 

** You witnessed the affidr yourself and it is said 
that you made the horse bite him," answered the mate, 
with a quiet chuckle, as he thought oyer the mishap 
that had be&llen a man generally disliked on board the 
ship. 

'' Oh, did the chesnut borse take such a good hold of 
him V* said Hans, with a shake of his head. ^ Yes, 
yes, horses will bite rather sharply if th^ once get 
angry. But, tell me, is he laid up 1" 

" He is. But I cannot stay any longer ; it is my 
watch on deck ; therefore, good night, Hans.** As he 
said this, he took his lantern and retraced his way on 
deck. Hans was left alone in the dark. 

The next morning the wind had almost fallen to a 
calm, and the ship made but little progress. The day 
before they had hardly taken any observation, and 
again about noon was the sun obscured. According to 
their calculations, they were approaching the southern 
entrance of the reefs. The wind being light and va- 
riable, rendered caution necessary. It would, under 
the circumstances, have been highly dangerous to mn 
too near to the reefs, for the current was at that period 
of the year very strong. If a calm should come on 
before they made the reefs, there was the greatest pro- 
bability of their being driven against them; and to 
anchor was, from the depth of the water, impossible. 

The morning had passed, and the captain had not 
mentioned the prisoner. About three in the afternoon 
the second mate received orders to bring Hans on deck. 
Towards the south-west, thick masses of clouds might 
be seen, and many signs of a disagreeable night. 

Hans turned deadly pale when he came upon deck. 
He had advanced with the mate close behind him, 
and, at a sign, made to him by the latter, he halted. 
"Whether his leg still pained him, or whether he felt 
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overccHne hj his emotions, he leaned against a cask 
standing near, and thus awaited the arrival of the 
captain, who soon approached across the quarter-deck. 
Captain Oilytt looked the very opposite of Hans. 
He was fiery red in the face, and on his forehead ap- 
peared a large and long black plaster. This covered the 
wound from the blow inflicted by the poor fellow in 
irons before him. His eyes were fixed, though only 
for a very short time, on the prisoner, who met his 
gaze firmly. He glanced with a look of anxiety from 
the deck to the sails, and higher still to the clouds, 
and then ordered the mate, in a hoarse and scarcely 
intelligible voice, to pipe all hands on deck. 

The different members of the crew arrived silently 
and collected around Hans, each one of them stealthily 
oasting a friendly and encouraging glance towards 
the prisoner, with the exception only of the car- 
penter. 

A slight and bitter smile stole over the prisoner's 
features. Then his glance was directed again towards 
the clouds arising in the south-west, and which he had 
before already been attentively scanning. Bill, who 
stood near him, observed his motions, and said in an 
undertone— 

^'I don't think you are mistaken; we shall have 
foul weather this evening ; and if the governor does 

not soon get ready ." He was interrupted by the 

captain's voice. The petty despot had stepped up close 
to the narrow iron railing that separated the quarter- 
deck from the other part of the ship, and thus addressed 
the men, in a voice which, fstx from being loud, could 
not even be called distinct. 

" Lads 1 you know that yesterday this German sailor 
here — can't you stand upright, sir, when you are spoken 
to— eh r 

Hans tried to do as the captain desired, but he found 
he could not manage it without holding fast somewhere, 
and endeavoured, as a last resource, to support himself 
by placing his foot against the barrel. 
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'^ His leg still hurts him/' said the second mate in 
an undertone to the captain, at whose back he stood. 

" His leg be hanged," replied the captain, rudely and 
in a loud tone of voice. " Besiaes, sir, I did not ask 
jour opinion ; I do not see why you should venture td 
speak." 

" I only wished to sugges t >■ " 

** You need not suggest anything, sir. Be quietw 
Hang it ! I will keep order on board, or go to the 
bottom, with ship and crew and all; and heaven have 
mercy on those who make me angry ! As I said 
before, lads, this Glerman sailor yesterday, when I had 
to reprimand him on account of the disorder and care«- 
lessness below, first made use of improper expressions 
towards me, and then dared to make a murderous attack 
upon my person. Taking advantage of the darkness, 
he struck mo on the head with some heavy instrnment^ 
and knocked me down." 

" I would have staked my life," whispered Bill to 
the man beside him, ''that he would tell the tale 
in this ^hion. A lawyer could not have done it 
better." 

" According to the law," continued the captain, " I 
might keep him in irons below during the rest of the 
voyage, until we reach India. As we are, however, 
short of hands, and several men are on the sick list) 
I could hardly do this, having due regard for the safety 
of the ship. Of course I cannot allow him to escape 
without some punishment before I bring him to a 
court of law at Calcutta. Consequently the boatswain 
here will, in your presence, give him fifty lashes, as a 
warning to you all for the future. You gave me 
trouble enough at Sydney, and I will not here, on 
board my own ship, be trifled with or be exposed to 
murderous attacks. Boatswain, do your duty. 

The captain turned away, as if about to retrace his 
steps to the 'Stem. He was, however, arrested by the 
prisoner, who called him back. The captain stood stilly 
not deigning to turn more than half round< 
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"Oaptam," said Hans, who could scarcely utter a 
word for emotion, and also spoke very slowly, as he 
always did when speaking English. — "Captain, in 
Sydney nearly all your men deserted, but I did not, 
because I had pledged my %/oord to remain." 

''Yon did remain behind, indeed, you rogue, but for 
no better reason than because I had your wages for 
the last voyage in my hands," replied the captain, 
turning away again, with a laugh. " That was your 
nason, not your word of honour." 

^Captain," again cried Hans, whose face was now 

purple with rage, " I remained because I had given 

my wordt and I will pledge it again to you if you let me 

off this flowing. You know well enough how you 

profvc^ed ma I was not in my senses when I struck 

ai yoo, yet I used no weapon. Eevoke your sentence, 

and I will work until the blood runs from my nails, or 

I will stay in irons if you like that better. You may 

put me on bread and water for the remainder of the 

voyage; you may keep every penny of my wages; but 

— no flogging !" 

The captain stood stillj not apparently paying the 
slightest attention to the appeal. At its close he 
quickly turned to the carpenter, and said, " I told you 
to do your duty. We have no more time to lose. A 
stcnrm is rising. Bob, Jim, secure the prisoner : he 
may stand upright, or, if he prefers it, fall upon his 
knees." 

'' Captain," cried Hand, as the two sailors approached 
to carry out his orders. His voice sounded shrilly, and 
almost tiireatening, and in pure and fluent English, 
that even attracted the captain's attention, he added, 
" Yott knxnjo that I am in the habit of keeping mj 
word. By heaven I let him who would lay hands upon 
me kill tae at once, for, as 1 hope to be saved, I will 
murder him the moment I get my hands free." 

<' If matters stand thus, we will take good care that 
you don't get your hands free, my boy," said the 
captain, with a sneering laughs *' What good English 
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that fellow can talk all of a sudden ! Fear is a good 
teacher. Very well, mu/rder was the word. We will 
take every precaution. Now do your duty, boatswain, 
and lay it on well, or I will show you how it ought to 
be done on your own back. Do your duty. Bob and 
Jim. A plague upon it ! Must I speak again V ■ 

The two men stood by hesitatingly ; yet to a direct 
order of the captain they dared not refuse obedience^ 
They led the prisoner to the place of execution, where 
they bared his back. His arms and shoulders were 
tattooed, and on his breast he had, besides, three deep 
scars, that must have been there for years. They 
bound his hands high above his head. He spoke not 
another word, but let them do as they liked. The 
carpenter, who meanwhile had made preparations for 
carrying out the sentence, now approached the prisoner. 

In the meantime lightning had flashed in the south* 
west, and at this moment a violent thunder- clap caused 
those who had hitherto been occupied with the pri- 
Boner to look up in amazement. 

" Aloft !" cried the captain, finding that the weather 
had taken him all by surprise. " Reef — take in top- 
sails. Plague upon it, carpenter ! leave that fellow^ 
and look to the ship." 

The men, glad to escape from their disagreeable task, 
ran to do the necessary work. Everything was in con- 
fusion, and nobody heeded the prisoner, who stood 
bound, with bared back. 

' Across the sea came a hollow, roaring sound. Clouds 
thickened over the horizon, and the waves began to 
dash and to foam before the rising storm. Some sails 
were taken in as quickly as the small number of the 
crew would allow. In this extremity the want of 
more hands became painfully apparent. The men had 
all to join to reef a single sail, and even then they were 
hardly sufficient for the work. Before they could take 
in one sail the storm had burst upon them, tearing in 
its course the sails from the masts. The captain^ 
seeing the havoc, stamped angrily with his foot. 
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i. '^ Shall I set B!ans free? — ^he can lend a helping 
iMnd,'* said the first mate to the captain, as they were 
standing on the deck, apart. 

' *• No !" he cried, with an oath, " I cannot trust the 
fMo'w; and besides, I do not wish him to brag that he 
or the weather has forced me to remit his punishment. 
That sail is gone, and we shall get right soon. Directly 
t^ oarpenter comes down he shall give him the lashes. 
Xf he talks about murdering us, we must keep him in 
eonfinement.*' 

-The wind, meanwhile, having rather increased than 
eUierwise, came round due north; and before the crew 
luld arranged the sails, it set in from the north-east. 
Thb captain, who had not taken any observations for 
two days, was anxious as to his position as he saw 
night approaching, and dreaded the proximity of the 
reefii. He therefore commanded the men to put the 
ship about. 

The prisoner was now really in the way ; and the 
captain easily perceived, that under these circumstances, 
and while the storm continued to rage, the execution 
of a punishment would produce an unfavourable im- 
piression rather than deter his comrades from similar 
outbreaks. He therefore ordered the second mate, who 
had come on deck again, to unbind Hans, and to conduct 
him below until the weather should clear up. 

The mate, a well-disposed man, seldom executed an 
order from his superior with greater pleasure. He 
quickly did as he was bid, and us he led Hans down, 
Baid, cheerily : 

*' Everything may yet go well, Hans. If we gain 
time, we gain everything; and when we enter the 
channel in safety, to-morrow, the governor will, per- 
haps, have forgotten all about this affair." 

"I thank you for your kind wishes, mate," said 
the prisoner, as he threw himself, still downcast, 
upon the mattress which Jean, against the captain's 
order, had procured for him. The mate had but little 
time for consoling him, or entering into conversa- 
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tion. The roaring of the wind, the dashing of the 
waves, and the shouts of the crew, attracted his atten* 
tion, and he soon found his way on deck. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE 9T0R1C. 

The deck was cleared ; and the ship, put on another 
tack, drove rapidly towards the south. Meanwhile 
night had come on, and it was very dark. The captain 
was sitting in the cabin drinking one gkss of grog after 
another, angry at the bad weather, and at the £Etilure 
in the execution of punishment upon the German, 
the mark of whose heavy hand still burned upon his 
forehead. The lirst mate who had the watch on deck 
paced to and fro, going occasionally into the cabin to 
consult with the captain as to the necessary steps to be 
taken. 

The chart of the Torres Straits, with compass and 
rule, was lying displayed on the table of the cabin. 
The mate perceived witii extreme displeasure what an 
unlucky day the captain had chosen for drowning his 
reason in brandy. 

*' At midnight we will go upon the other taok," said 
Captain Oiljrtt, who was reclining on the comer of the 
S0&, with his right leg drawn up. 

" Midnight might be a little too early, captain,** said 
the mate ; " I was up at the masthead before it gut 
dark, and though I won't speak positively, yet I 
thought I saw land to the west Besides, you know 
that the stream carries us here very £ast towards the 
reefe, and it would be an awkward a£&iir if we should 
run on them in the dark." 

^ Nonsense,'* grumbled the captain, as he filled his 
l^gss again, " at day-break we sludl just be at the right 
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(iutanee to enter the channel at noon; and then that 
£ellow Hans is to have his due, the scoundrel." 

" Captain Oilytt," said the mate, quietly, ** were I in 
your plaoe I would let that matter r^ until we 
have got safely through Torres Straits. It is not wise 
to create ill-will among the crew. Afterwards, if you 
are still in the same mind, you can carry out your 
sentence. He certainly will not run away, and to be 
kept in irons is no joke either.*' 

'* Nonsense T cried the captain, starting up angrily. 
^'Do you think I am to go about in the sight of the 
whole crew with a bandaged f&ce, and not punish the 
rascal who dared to lay hands upon me 1 A plague 
upon it! Besides, there is something more in that 
fellow than you imagine. I shipped him, in the first 
instance, firom Sydney, last year, and then he hardly 
wpoke a single word of English. Yet, last night, hang 
it^ he rattled away as if he had never sj)oken a word 
of any other language. He cannot have picked it up 
80 quickly here on board ship. Consequently he has 
concealed his knowledge of English, and in that there 
must be something wrong. I should not wonder if 
he turned out to be a runaway convict from New South 
Wales or Yan Diemen*s Land. I wish I had had a 
suspicion of that before." 

<* Well, I must confess that his speaking English 
80 well all at once last night, struck me too as 
being very odd,*' said the mate, musing ; " but what 
eartUy reason could he have had for hiding it 9" 

" His body is covered with scars,** continued the 
captain, filling another glass. " I should like to know 
where he got them — surely not in honourable warfare ; 
for he is not old enough to have been in any serious 
war. I have a suspicion that I have seen his grey 
jDat*s eyes somewhere before.** 

" Was he ever in India V* asked the mate, 

« In India ?** said Oilytt ; " he did not get his tat- 
tooing in India. It is common amongst the tribes 
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of the Pacific. I wonder in what kind of places he has 
ramhied about." 

Having made this speech the captain filled another 
glass, which he kept stirring in an impatient way. 
The mate, disgusted with his suspicious and senseless 
rage, left the cabin. The captain continued musing and 
firetting ; the scars on the body of the sailor evidently 
provoked his high displeasure. That man must have 
seen more than he wished to relate, and seemed quite 
capable of carrying out his threats. 

" The deuce take him !" he muttered to himself, " he 
shall not be able to boast that he first struck and then 
frightened William Oilytt, Captain of the Boreas. To- 
morrow morning, if all be well, he shall have his fifty 
lashes in spite of his scars. The mutinous dog ! I'll 
give his skin another tattooing ; and then he may 
look out, and try how he'll keep his word, confined as 
he shall be, in his iron cage. A plague upon his 
rebellious soul." With these words he drew his other 
leg on the sofii, as if he intended to have a nap. 

Placing the cushion under his head he called for the 
steward, once in his usual voice, and the second time in 
the shrill tones of anger. He had entirely forgotten 
that the steward was confined to his berth. In his 
place appeared Timor, the Malay boy. He stood in 
the door- way awaiting the captain's orders. 

" Where is that lazy scamp, the steward 1" cried 

• the worthy commander. " Gone to sleep already. 

Oh, I forgot he has got a sore side 1 Let him look out 

that I don't give him a sore back into the bargain. 

Timor ! Timor !" 

" I am here, sir," said the boy, stepping up to the sofe. 

" Timor, call me at midnight — do you hear f 

" Yes, sir." The boy remained standing for some 
minutes to see whether his master had any further 
orders. He knew well enough that the captain ex- 
pected a large amount of attention and respect. He 
had, however, fallen fast asleep, and Timor retreated to 
follow the example if circumstances would permit. 
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With little sail^ and against a heavy seaj the ship 
made but slow progi*ess. Although^ according to. 
their course, they were leaving the land, the second 
mate, who had the watch until midnight, thought 
proper several times to send men alofb to see wheti^er 
nothing was to be discovered to the west. The sky 
wss, however, too much clouded, and the darkness im*^ 
penetrable. In this manner midnight approached. 

Timor, mindful of his duty, tried to arouse his 
master from his sleep, and had to use the most violent 
efforts to wake him. Suddenly he jumped up on 
both feet at once, rubbed his eyes, and looked for the 
compass that hung over him. Then for about five 
minutes he continued sitting on the sofa, as if lost in 
deep thought. Probably he was thinking over what 
had been going on for the last few hours; and with a 
sudden " I see,** he stood up, looked at the jug, which 
he found empty, and not over-satisfied with thatj 
he went on deck. 

The wind still blew from the same quarter. Thd 
sea ran high, the waves beat furiously, ahd the night 
was dreary. The first mate also had just appeared on 
deck. He had put on his thick coat, and was button- 
ing it up to the neck. 

'' Good morning, captain," he said, as he passed his 
superior. " The prospect does not improve. Things 
look bad enough stilL 

"Gtood morning, Mr, Black; I think with sun- 
rise we shall get into calm water again. The sky 
looks as if it were breaking. Are the men on dec£ 
— eh, Bill V* As he said this he turned to the man 
who had just been relieved from the wheel, and then 
continued, " Don't go below yet, we will put the ship 
about." 

This manoeuvre which, with a well-manned ship, 
does not occupy many minutes, took a great deal of 
time with the small number on board ; and while it 
was being executed the Boreas shipped a heavy seaj 
and t(k)k a great deal of water on board. 
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** Captain Oilytt," said the mate, when the ship was 
ivll right again, and slowly struggling against the waves, 
making about three knots per hour, " I really do not 
think it will be safe to keep on this tack until four 
o*olook. According to our calculations we are not very 
fiu: from the coast. But we have not taken propar 
observations for two days, and this is a very dai^erous 
pait." 

** Come down with me, and ki xm compare our notes 
with the chart," said Captain Oilytt, descending to the 
cabin. 

According to their calculation they were yet at a 
oousiderable distance from the reefs ; and with the little 
progress the ship was making, no particular danger was 
to be di'eaded for the few remaining hours of the night. 
Yet the mate kept shaking his head, observing that it 
might still be desirable to take measures for their 
safety. 

" Very well ; call me at two o'clock," said the captain, 
ill-humouredly, and stretched himself on the sofa, in- 
teudiug to doze away the intervening hour and a half 
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THE CORAL REEF. 

Tus mate came down at the appointed lime, compared 
with the chart the distance they had made according 
to the calculation furnished by log and compass, and 
f^uud that they had come nearer to the coast by about 
fivt> miles. He then went upon deck with the captain, 
toxd a man was sent aloft to look out. Not a sign 
oi' land or of breakers could be seen ; and the captain 
stayed on deck during the remainder of the watch. 
Th<?y did not, however, alter the course of the ship. 
At ^ur o'clock the first mate went below, and on 
aivu^ing the second mate, tried to impress particn- 
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larly on his mind the necessity of keeping a good 
look-out. Not only breakers, but land "was to be 
feared, and every precaution ought to be adopted. The 
night was so dark that they might rely much more on 
their sense of hearing than on that of seeing. The 
first mate then went to his bei*th ; but he could not 
sleep, and turned about restlessly, starting up every 
minute, and listening with great anxiety. 

At about four o'clock in the morning he thought 
he could detect the dull and hollow sound of breakera 
borne on a sudden gust of wind. At a bound he 
sprang out of his bertli and ran on deck. For a moment 
everything was quiet. Then again a groaning, rattling, 
thundering sound was heard quite plainly coming 
over the stormy sea, mingled with the howling of the 
wind. 

" Captain Oilytt, we are near the coast," exclaimed 
the man, in terror, running up hastily towards the 
captain, who was anxiously pacing up and down the 
quarter-deck. 

" Nonsense, sir ; what makes you think so V asked 
the captain, halting suddenly. 

" Did you hear nothing f said the mate, listening. 
For about half a minute nothing could be discerned, 
but then the hollow menacing sounds were borne to the 
ears of both so plainly that the matter could be no 
longer doubted. 

'' I hear the breakers here on the forecastle," said 
Jean, who was standing at the bow, and had been 
listening in that direction; " it's just over there." 

" He is right !" exclaimed the mate. " We are in 
the midst of the shoals.'* 

'' All hands on deck," shouted the captain, in a thun- 
dering voice, without making any other reply. ** Quick, 
boys, quick 1 Rouse up those sleepers out of their cabins. 
Shake the reefs out of the topsails. Quick, boys I" 

Other orders were given, and the necessary measures 
taken to save the ship from destruction. 

The men rushed up, half dressed, from their bei*ths, 

Q.1 
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and began to execute the orders given. The large 
flails were set, and the ship moTed more rapidly through 
the water. 

" Everything is in order, sir," cried the first mate 
to ?hom the captain addressed a question respecting 
the management of the ship. 

Their only safety lay in the possibility of getting 
away from the coast, or rather the shoals, which 
stretch along for many miles; and eveiy effort was 
made to get more sail upon ihe ship. They endea- 
voured to set another lai^e sail, and the crew were 
engaged in the work; while the captain, full of 
anxiety, bent forward, listening to the roar from the 
breakers, and endeavoured in ^e increasing light of 
dawn to descry the whole line of foam, which calculat- 
ing distance from the plainness with which the sound 
was heard, must be visible; One of the men had been 
sent aloft to facilitate the operations for setting the 
other sail, and he was also ordered to look in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded. 

" Captain Oilytt," said the mate, stepping up to him, 
' " we have not enough men. Shall I fetch Hans tip 
from below 1" 

"No," said the captain, quickly. "You can manage 
^thoiife his aid. I won't have him." But, he ikdded 
aftei^ a minute or two of consideration, "do as yott 
like; for if we should meet with a misfortune, the 
insurance company might make use of the circum- 
stance against us. and try to avoid payment. Brihg 
him up, and take off his irons. When "We have 
got clear of the coast, we can carry out our sen- 
tence." 

The carpenter was setit to bring up th^ prisoner; 
and the steward, meanlvhile, was roused from his berth. 
Though he groaned, as if he suffered most dreadfully, h« 
could not any longer evade his duty. He had hardly 
had time to cast a glance over the sea, and to catch the 
sound of the breakers, before he all at once appeared to 
be as well as ever he waft; in fact, as if h^ had never 
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in bis life beeu siok, He liad beea long enough 
at sea to peroeiv§ at a glance tbe desperate state of 
affairs. 

When Hans came upon deck, he looked sharply out 
over the sea, almost immediately his ear caught the 
hollow roar of the breakers now plainly audible ; and 
^ slights ii.liQost triumphant smile passed oyer his pale 
feature^ 

<^ Take off his irons, carpenter," said the $rst mate, 
quic^y, as if afraid that the captain might change hia 
again, " and then quick to work, my lad. We are 
all of us working to-day on our own account, for every- 
body who does not want to have his throat full of sea- 
water must put his besb foot forward. Be brisk with 
that sail, boys ; why, you are an eternity about it.'* 

'^JUv, Black," said Hans, who was not yet free, 
" before I lifb a £nger to assist in working this ship 
out of the present peril, I wish, in the ^t place, to 
know whether the captain means to remit the sentence 
of corporal punishment passed upon me. If he does, 
he shall not find on board a more willing labourer; 
and h0 n^ay afterwards put me in irons again, if he 
thinks fit. If, however, he will not remit that punish- 
ment, then the ship may run aground upon the reefs, for 
what I care. I, for my part, would prefer being 
drowned to being flogged.'' 

" That's nonsense, man," returned the mate. " Don't 
trouble yourself about that ; be glad of the chance of 
saving your own life, and your shipmates too. First 
let us get off the coast, all the rest may be settled 
afterwards." 

'^ What — does that obstinate dog mean to make any 
objections?" yelled the captain, who had overheard their 
conversation. Springing forward, he seized a hand- 
spike^ and, before anybody could interfere, he dealt 
Hana, who was standing before him defenceless, and 
with fetters upon his limbs, sqch a heavy blow that 
the man fell to the ground, senseless. William and 
Carl W0re about to run towards him, to help him 
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vp again. The captain prevented them, and told them 
to attend to their own work, and not to stir to the aid 
of the wounded sailor; he then threw the handspike 
down upon the deck, telling Timor to get the bodj out 
of the way. 

Mr. Black, rough enough in many things, but by no 
means approving of such wanton cruelty, did not wait 
£or any orders from his captain ; he called the sailor 
xiearest to him, who happened to be Bill, to take the 
senseless man up, and to place him on the hay in the 
part of the ship where the horses were stowed. It 
was impossible at that moment to do anything further 
for the poor fellow. 

The captain perceived what was going on ; but as Mr. 
Black had taken part in these proceedings of sym- 
pathy, and seemed quite resolved not to be put down, 
he offered no objection. 

The sail had meanwhile been reefed on deck, and the 
sailors were engaged fixing it upon the yard. After 
much labour the sail was hoisted, and the vessel 
quickened her course. 

It was fortunate for the sTiip that the wind went 
down with the dawn of day, otherwise she could not 
have carried so much saiL As it was, the tackle was 
stretched to the utmost degree, and the strong masts 
bent almost double, and it seemed as if a little 
additional pressure would snap them asunder like 
laths. 

Mr. Black, meanwhile, had himself gone aloft, and 
his cry of " Breakers on the lee-bow !" soon brought 
the captain to his side. 

"There are the reefs, sir," said the mate. As he 
^ke he pointed with his right hand to a white 
foaming crest of high surging waves. 

" Don't you see the main-land 1" asked the captain. 
"If we could only make out the tower of Baines* 
Island in an hour we should be safe." 

" It is too misty," was the reply; "there is beyond 
the breakers a thick fog on the water. I can make 
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out nothing distinctly. I do not think tliat we can 
get away, captain." 

'^Let us try more sail," replied the other, anxiously 
surveying the threatening line of coast, or rather 
of islands. We rrvust weather this point, if we 
ean. 

*' The masts won't bear it, captain,'* said the mate; 
the/re old, and we shall have them by the board in a 
minute." 

'^ We must make sail ; we really shan't be able even 
80 much as to clear the southern extremity of these 
ree&; and if we are driven in that direction, we shall 
be lost, without a chance of rescue. We shall lose more 
by it than can be made good again in a full watch." 

The order was accordingly given, and one of the 
men — ^it was a German, Carl — ^went up to set the sail. 
As the canvas was unfurled the mast creaked, and Carl 
looked round in dismay. 

"Down with you! down!" cried the mate to him, 
giving him a sign with his hand to induce him to stoop. 
The roar of the wind drowned his words, and Carl, 
without heeding, continued his work. 

" Come along," cried the mate, gliding down himself, 
and running towards the captain, at the top of his 
speed. Carl did not hear the warning voice. The 
terrible noise around caused him to lose his presence of 
mind : he seized the first rope he could lay hold o^ and 
he fell. 

" Man overboard !" cried Jean, from the wheel, above 
the noise of the breaking mast and the roar of the sea. 

As if impelled by instinct, William hastened up 
from the cabin, and catching hold of a rope lying on 
the quarter-deck, threw it just over the sailor's head ; 
but it was in vain. The power of grasping at it and 
holding fast had left his relaxed muscles. In falling, 
he must have knocked his head against something, for 
his forehead, as William anxiously watched him, showed 
ft gaping wound. The waves closed over the unfor- 
tunate man, and be sank into the deep. 
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All this was the work of a single moment. Close to 
William the top-mast fell down, just across one of the 
two boats, which were suspended on each side of the 
deck. The sailor did not even hear it. His eager 
glance was fixed upon the sinking corpse of his com- 
rade. When he looked round again the ship was a 
wreck. The three masts had gone. Immediately the 
vessel, relieved of the immense weight of oanvas, 
righted; she had, however, shipped an enormous quan- 
tity of water. The rigging, which with yards and 
masts was now dragging alongside, impeded her course, 
and she did not make the slightest advance towards 
escape. She was carried by the strong current straight 
towards the reefs. 

" Clear the wreck, lads," cried the mate ; and setting 
A good example, he seized a heavy axe. The crew 
worked resolutely, and the fallen masts and rigging 
were speedily cut adrift. Everything that impeded the 
progress of the ship was tlirown overboard. In spite 
of this, they no longer hoped to save the Boreas. The 
only resource was to find, if possible, a place where she 
might take the ground in calm water. The captain 
managed to get across the deck, and stood leaning on 
the stump of the foremast. He ordered the man at 
the helm to change the direction of the ship. The 
order was immediately obeyed, and the vessel drifted 
towards the foaming breakers. 

The crew were all upon deck, scarcely daring to 
draw their breath. Stretched out before them lay 
what seemed a solid and continuous line of reefe, 
towards which the ship was driving before the wind at 
the rate of several knots an hour. As soon as she 
touched the ground the fury of the next wave would 
be their ruin; and the eddies and whirlpools caused 
by the rushing of the waters amongst the sharp ooral 
rocks seemed to put off all hope of saving life. 
Further orders were given to the helmsman, but little 
could be effected in this extremity. 

Jean stood at the wheel His face was deadly pale, 
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but an almost soomfol smile played around bis lips as 
lie ni^peated %h.e prders giyen, in token of their being 
undenriipQd, and put ipi execution. 

The breakers were now roaring so violently, and so 
olosQ at hand, that the spray almost reached the deck. 
At every inome^t the crew expected the shock that 
they feared would bring destruction upon them and 
their ship. B^ot a word was spoken ; and for three or 
four ininutes the crew remained almost motionless, as 
if they had been panic-stricken. In fact, they stood 
like men looking death in the face. 

Hans seemed to be entirely forgotten. All stood iu 
peril of instant death, and the &te of others was for- 
gotten ip. their own desperate need. 

The captain gave another order to the helmsman, 
His voice sounded strangely above the howling of the 
stoi'm and the roaring of the breakers. Bight and 
left of the ship the waves rose and towered up, breaks* 
ing t|pon the coral ree& beside them; and the ship 
was borne upon their crests with a horrible swift-r 
ness. 

^' Hard a-port 1" cried the captain, in a loud tone of 
voice, that could be heard even above the raging of the 
elements. 

While the order was repeated and executed — and 
the mate himself lent his assistance at the wheel — 
Captain Oilytt glided quickly along the deck, as if in- 
tending to regain the quarter-deck. The ship's bow had 
hardly answered her helm, when a dreadful blow shook 
every timber from stem to stem, vibrating down to 
the very keel. The concussion brought down every- 
thing that had been left standing, and a quantity of 
tackle and lumber that had got adrift were swept intq 
the foaming waves around. 

The terror-stricken mariners awaited another shock, 
fearing that it must seal the £ite of the unhappy 
ship. Anxiously did they dread lest each moment 
should be their last ; yet the shock did not come. 

The large waves of the boisterous sea kept rushing 
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towards tlie sliip, but they (lid not reach her. That 
same bristling coral reef which before had threatened 
them with ruin, on a sudden became an impenetrable 
barrier between them and the raging waves. 

The crew hardly dared to breathe, and for many 
minutes each man remained in his place. It seemed as 
if they could not bring themselves to believe in their 
deliverance. William was the first to spring up to the 
wheel and proclaim with a loud shout of joy their safety. 

" We have gone clean over the ridge !" he cried to 
the others. ** This is th^e pleasantest haven I have seen 
all my life long." 

These words dissolved the alarm ; and each man en* 
deavoured to get a fair view of their position, and to 
calculate the chances of an ultimate escape. 

The ship had actually run in between two high coral 
reefs, through a passage which perhaps was not much 
larger than the vessel herself 

The smooth water in which she now lay, and 
into which they had, as if by magic, been guided, 
appeared hardly three yards broad. On each side, the 
reefs hemmed it in, and on these the sea broke furiously. 
There was no other passage to be seen, as far as the eye 
could reach. It was only the desperate nature of their 
situation which could have induced the captain to steer 
his ship along this narrow channel, which, after all, 
might have concealed a reef. They were actually Ijring 
in the midst of circular reefs, in a little basin hardly a 
hundred paces long. The water was of a yellowish 
green colour, in which the coral reefs at the bottom 
could be clearly and distinctly seen. 

Nothing was to be seen on every side but coral reefe. 
In most places they rose up close to the surface. The 
coral reefs, however, could be of no great width, for 
close behind them might be seen the deep, blue water. 
It was greatly agitated by the strong wind, against 
which it had no protection. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WRECK. 

The first thing to be done was to endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether any chance of escape remained. If thej 
ooald manage to get their large boat afloat, there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in entering the regular 
passage through Torres Straits. In that case, they 
might make for one of the small islands in that locality, 
unless some other ship bound from Sydney to British 
India should pass that way and take them on board. 
It was the season in which the voyage was generally 
made ; and Captain Oilytt himself was acquainted with 
the captains of several ships who intended to follow 
him in a week or a fortnight. 

The attention of the crew was suddenly diverted 
even from the consideration of their own position, 
serious as it was, by strange sounds that seemed to rise 
from below. They all hastened down to ascertain the 
cause of this noise. There was, in fact, no immediate 
necessity for attending to the position of the ship. At 
that particular moment, she was lying safe enough 
between the coral reefs ; and even had she drifted, the 
anchoris might easily have been let go in order to render 
her quite fast and secure. 

The noise proceeded, as we before said, from below, 
and was caused by the poor horses. Of course, the ship 
had sprimg a leak, and the water rushed in upon the 
poor animaJs. They were, as we have already said, but 
slightly fastened ; and they began to struggle with all 
their might to get away. But the water gained rapidly 
upon them, and when one of the poor creatures got his 
head above the surface his snorting might be heard, ac- 
companied sometimes by a dreadful cry of anguish. 
Theie terrible lamentations made even the rough 
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men shudder. It was, however, impossible to render 
aid. Had they even been able to cut the halters by 
which the horses were fastened, there were no means 
of getting the animals on deck; and below, the water 
poured in with awful rapidity. 

Jean, indeed, hastened down, more for the sake of 
quieting his mind, than with any idea of the possi- 
bility of assisting. At that moment the ladder gave 
way, probably broken by a blow from one of the 
animals which had succeeded in freeing itself. Jean 
was just able to catch hold of a rope that hung near, 
f^nd thus to save himself from instant destruction. 
Had he fallen, he would, probably, have gone under the 
hoofs of the desperate animals, and would soon have 
been trodden to death. As he turned to see what was 
going on below, and to contemplate the narrow escape 
he had had) he heard a voice at his side, enquiring in 
faint tones : 

" Jean, what is the matter with the ship T 

*^ Hans, is that you V exclaimed the young French- 
man, hastening towards his comrade. '* Poor fellow ! 
how are you ? For the last hour we have had our 
hands, or rather our eyes and ears, so full, that really 
no man could think of anything but himsel£ How you 
are bleeding I How do you feel ?" 

'* Better, much better ; but what has happened to 
the ship 1" said the wounded man. 

^^Oh, she is riding quite comfortable and snug 
between the coral reefs," said Jean, laughing. The im-» 
mediate danger having passed away, he had recovered 
his usual cheerfulness. *' Masts overboard, all three of 
them, and we are as safely in port as ever a biave ship 
was after a long voyage. That poor fellow, GharleSj 
fell overboard," he added, with a graver tone. 

'^ I wish I was in his place," said Hans, closing his 
eyes and falling back upon the hay. 

** Nonsense," said Jean, again ; " your sufferings are 
now at an end. Who knows whether, after all, it has 
not been a precious lucky thing for us that we have got 
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tills old tub "of ourB on solid ground to rest a bit. 
That scoundrel of a captain may now look out for 
another 6hip. For my part, I shall certainly not sail 
again "With him— ^ that much is certain. Confound 
it, you are still in irons ! Now, that won't do ; they 
itnust be taken oiSl The water is rising l^apidly. How 
still and quiet all is now down there !" he added, with 
a shuddeir. 

"Jean," skouted the mate from abore, "what are 
you doing down there 1" 

"Omning," implied the sailor; and turning again to 
Hans, he said, in a consolatory tone, " I shall return 
presently; Don't be afraid, we will make it all 
HghV* 

On regaining the deck, he found the necessary mea- 
sures in progress for launching the long-boat, an 
operation rendei*ed rather difficidt by the diminished 
number of the crew. Jean took the opportunity of a 
pause ib the opetations to ask Mr. Black to procure the 
liberation of Hans. " Poor fellow," said Jean, " he is still 
lying wounded below, and must not be left there much 
longer if his life is to be saved." Mr. Black mentioned 
tiie subject to the captain, who would not, however^ 
listen to any representations. " As long," said he, " as 
I am master on board this ship, the scoundrel shall re- 
main in irdhs. He twisted my authority, and threatened 
death to any one who should attempt to execute the 
punishment to which I sentenced him. That is nothing 
less tkan open and unmitigated mutiny, and I do not 
ineAn to expose myself to the dauger of being mur- 
dered." With these words, he turned away and gave 
somid orders to the crew. 

**But," the mate remonstrated, "you cannot take 
him into the long-boat in his irons; he would only 
be in the way ; and besides, I am not sure whether 
you will be able afterwards to justify such conduct." 

" Justify !" cried the captain, with a sneer. ** Who 
told you that I have any intention of taking him into the 
long-boat with the other men ? I do not dream of such 
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a thing, nor do I intend to have any further trouble 
with that rebellious scoundreL" 

" Surely, you don't mean to leave him behind in a 
state of utter helplessness T exclaimed the mate, in 
amazement. 

" Helplessness]" rejoined Captain Oilytt. "Can he be 
called helpless ? I leave him in full possession of the 
ship, and there is the jolly-boat, which he may take if 
he does not like to stay any longer where he is. What 
more can he want ?" 

" That really won't do. Captain Oilytt," the mate ex- 
claimed, shaking his head. 

" You will see presently," replied the captain, with 
a smile. "I shall do as I wish. Where there's a 
will, there's a way. Indeed, that fellow ought to be 
very thankful that I do not take him with me to the 
nearest port and have him hanged. That is what the 
mutinous rascal deserves. I should certainly not let 
him off if I saw any probability of my returning to 
Sydney. The vessels with which we are most likely to 
come in contact, and on which, therefore, we must place 
our hopes, are bound for Batavia, and with the Dutch 
government I want to have nothing to do. We once 
picked a bone, and did not separate good friends." 

*^ At any rate, I shall take his irons off and examine 
his wound," said the mate, turning about to carry out 
his intentions. 

" Stop," said the captain, catching hold of his arm. 
" Not before I give you permission to do so, if you 
please. The wound may be dressed without setting 
free. Here's the key of the medicine chest, apd you'll 
be so kind as to attend to that. The thicj^-headed 
scoundrel would nob die, if we were to leave him to 
himself. But he shall wear the irons until we leave 
the ship." 

The mate made no further objection, but went down 
to the cabin to fetch the necessary remedies. He also 
put some in his pocket, intending to leave them with 
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Hans. He then went to his patient, whom he found 
much better than he expected. 

Meanwhile the wodL en de^ proceeded qnkklj 
eiio>B|^ Phmsions were stowed away, and the captain 
secured his instruments, his charts, the compass, and his 
papers. He divided among his crew the fire-arms that 
were found on board, together with the necessary am- 
munition. This measure of precaution was not alto- 
gether uncalled for. In the islands in these straits 
natives are frequently encountered who are not very 
Mendly in their communications with strangers. These 
matters being arranged, the long-boat was launched. 

These labours consumed the best portion of the 
day; and as evening approached, all hope of getting 
away that day vanished. At noon, when the sun 
shone clear and bright in the heavens, the captain 
had taken his observations in order to ascertain their 
position. He found that they had gone ashore about 
thirty miles above Baines' Island. This assured him 
that he could reach the southern extremity of the 
straits, which was most frequented. There were, con- 
sequently, no grounds for appre hension. Moreover, they 
might eke out their small stock of provisions by fishing. 
The chief precaution was to take in a sufficient quan- 
tity of fredi water. They might easily enough make 
for any of the little islands near the straits, such as 
Booby Island, at which place several English vessels 
left stores for shipwrecked mariners. The sails were 
also stored in • the long-boat, which was now re- 
paired and provided with every necessary. Things 
were all got ready, and with the dawn of next morn- 
ing th% resolved to proceed on their exploring 
voyage. 

The sailors meanwhile attended to their own per- 
sonal affisdrs, packing up their most necessary articles 
in their blankets. There was not room for any more 
luggage, such as c];iests, &c. All their packages were 
put in, a single chest, and they were soon ready. Jean, 
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Francois, and William, kept back their small bundles 
The chest, they observed, tras quite Ml, and thete 
would be room in the long^bbat fordieit smttll bundles. 
In fiict, the three seemed to hate some plan in theici 
heads. 

When evening set in, the men wanted td iiave some 
private conversation, but the carpenter, who seldom 
remained in their cabin, would not stir. Jean, VrkU" 
9ois, and William therefore interchang(9d signs, and 
went on deck. 

A few words were sufficient to settle their plan. 
They were firmly resolved not to leave Hans alone and 
helpless on board the wreck, With a boat with irhich 
he could do little or nothing ; they, therefore, deter- 
mined to remain with him. They were confirmed in 
this view by the strong desire they all felt to re* 
turn to Sydney, a course they preferred to a trip 
with the captain to India on bcMtrd some other vessel. 
Their &ncy also revelled in the delights of a jotirUe]^ 
along the coast. They did not know the country; they 
were ignorant of the dangers of such an ezpeditibn j 
but this mattered not. 

Before joining their comrades, they dedded td say 
nothing that evening of their projebti but to leave 
the announcement until the morrow. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

niVISION of THE CBEW. li 

The next morning, at break of day, the mate aroused 
the men. An hour afterwards, the last meal they 
were to take on board Ship was over, and the crew were 
ready to start. 

Jean managed during the morning to esichange A 
few words with his cdUfederates. He had also visitidd 
Hans during the nighty and had taken down for his 
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use a mattress and a blanket. At the same time he 
communicated the phm which he and his two friends had 
formed, and combated the objections made by the 
generous sailor, who did not wish to expose others to 
danger on his account. 

Jeau climbed up as far as he was able, in order to 
get a good view of the sea upon which they were about 
to venture in a frail boat. Timor, the little Malay, glided 
to him cautiously, so as not to be observed, and said, 
** Tuwan Jean, I heard yesterday you intend to stay 
with Tuwan Hans. Will you take me with you ? I 
can row well, and will be quite obedient." 

"My boy, I would take you with the greatest 
possible pleasure, if it depended on me. You must ask 
the captain, as I am only answerable for myself, and 
must not interfere with any of his crew." 

"The captain won't let me stay," said the boy 
sadly, shaking his head. " He has made me put my 
things into the boat." 

" I can't help it, Timor," replied Jean. " I am sorry, 
as I shoidd have been glad of your company." 

" Is that true )" asked the boy, his eyes sparkling 
with joy. 

" Certainly," replied Jean. " Let us see — how can 
we manage itf 

"Timor," shouted the captain at that moment, " what 
are you doing over there, you good-for-nothing fellow? 
Quick! — here are some things to be carried into the 
long-boat. You can stay with them till we start. 
What's the matter now, eh]" 

" Who's to stay behind with Tuwan Hans, captain 1" 
asked the boy timidly, glancing sideways at his master. 
"Is the boy mad?" cried the captain in a rage. 
" How dare you ask that question, you dark-skinned 
animal ] Only let me hear another syllable from 
you, and I will tattoo your brown skin for you with 
blue and red stripes. Quick ! — get the things on 
board, and sit down in the stern, and do not stir. Ar« 
all the bottles I gave you last night in the boat 1" . 

H 
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<<Saya, Tawan/' muttered the boT in a firiglit, and 
set about fcdfilling the orders of his stertt master. 
As he had received some rather «eVi^!« dauiiaBtineiit 
at the captain's hands, the boy thought H "wotdd be 
prudent not to incur the risk of another dose. 

The sailors were soon after summoned to mnbark. 
The ci^>tain stood ready to leave the ship. All his 
things, the provisions and water were in the boat, and 
Timor had just taken down the hist chest, containing 
diarts and compasses, which Uiey might find useftd in 
making out the islands. The first mate had gone down 
to knock the irons off Hans, and to announce tb» 
captain's determination with respect to him. Jean, 
]KlU, and Fran9ois then stej^yed forward, and told tiie 
o^)tain ihtit they intended to remain with Hans, and 
make an effort to reach some port by meanft of the 
litUe boat. Hans was too weak, they said, to do any- 
thing himself, and they did not wish to leave him to 
starve. 

l^e captain burst into a terrible rage, imd ordered 
them to go at once into the long-boat. Bill, who 
was the (^kesman, kept perfectly cool, and gave him 
plainly to understsmd that, the slup being a wreck, the 
men were entitled to provide for their saftity as they 
thought best. 

Captain Oilyttpieroeived that his officers were not in 
the least degree indined to assist in supporting fiurmer 
authority. In &ct, they showed unmistakeable algat 
of i^probation of the men's conduct. He theredfere 
soon became aware that he could not alter ilie 



lution of his men, and at last t(dd ihem plainly 
that they might go to the devil, if they pleased. He 
vowed> however, that they should give up their arms 
and ammunition, which he declared belonged to the ship. 
^ Give up the guns f ** cried William, drawing bacs; 
^Do you wish us to be murdered by tiie savagest 
That is too bad. The guns you say beloi^ to the* 
ship— but where are our wages? Why, you might josl- 
give us the guns on account of our little biUs." 
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"You scoundrels I" cried the captain, furiously — 
*^ jou aasert that tvages are due to you ! — you dare 
to demand money of me ! Why, you are in my debt 
tor ^e expense to which I was put for catching you at 
Sydney. Do you think your hostess does such service 
gmMsf 

*^ Oh, I see-'-^it's Mr. MacCarthy, then, who played 
UB that tridc/* said Bill, with a laugh. '' Well, it's all 
the wme now. As for the guns, we shall most cer- 
tainly keep them. Even if I we're hauled up aflier- 
wardfl, I would rathmr be locked up for six weeks on 
shore, than be caught and eaten up by the savages in 
these parts ; and that's the long and short of the 
nwccer* 

The mate whispered a fbw words to the captain; the 
latter, fyr a moment^ paused and hesitated. The three 
armed men quietly returned his angry and malicious 
looks, and the others, who were still on deck, stepped 
up to them and shook hands with them, in token of a 
cordial understanding. So the captain thought it wiser 
to yield; and turning round with a curse, he was about 
to quit the ship, when suddenly a fall and a splash 
in llie water were heard. A shrill cry for help fol- 
lolred. Those who stood near rushed to the hatchway 
and looked down between decks, now full of water^ 
where nothing but a straw hat was visible. 

" Surely it was Hans !" cried Jean, terrified* " He 
has ikllen into the wftter." 

** Ko, it cannot be Hans, for I only just now caitied 
hiln into a place of safety," said the first mate; " and I 
took off his ironSi When I left him^ he was busy 
with hit chest." 

" Where is Tijoiorf cried the captain, looking into 
the boat^ and missing the boy; " Where is Timor 1" 
he Tiqpeated, eagerly. 

** A £bw seconds ago he was lying there," said the 
stewardy pointing to the spot where he had last seen 
the boy. 

''Xunorf* the o^ptain cried again, and in a tone 

11^ 
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'which seemed to indicate that a reply was sure to follow, 
so unwilling was he to admit that the poor little crea- 
ture might have been drowned. 

"Timor! where is the fellow T he added, looking 
round. 

Jean making up his mind quickly, as he usually 
did, had already placed everything which he carried 
in the hands of his friend Bill, who stood near him, 
and gliding along, he disappeared through the hatch- 
way. For a moment he rested on the lower decky 
and then disappeared in the water, just where the 
bubbles were still rising. 

All stood, in speechless amazement, around the 
opening, looking into the water with which the ship 
was filled. Every feeling but anxiety for the safety of 
their comrades was forgotten, and each one watched 
with painful intensity the eddies that marked the spot 
where the sailor had disappeared. 

After a painful pause, "By heavens!" exclaimed 
rran9ois, in a voice nearly stifled by anguish; "by 
heavens, he will rise no more ! Jean — for Heaven's 
sake — Jean! — ^" 

" There he is 1" exclaimed several of the men at 
once; and they felt as if a load had been removed 
from their bosoms. So great had been their anxiefy 
that they had scarcely breathed during the last few 
moments. 

The dark locks of the young Frenchman, generally 
glossy and curly, first became visible, and then his 
deadly pale face appeared above the water; with one 
stroke of the arm he reached the ladder, and placing 
his foot on one of the steps, he raised himself out of 
the water as high as his shoulders. He was alone. 

"Can't you find him, Jean!'* cried the first mate 
imploringly. " Surely he cannot have been washed awajr 
so suddenly. Dear me, that boy can swim like a fish; 
he must have struck his head against something." 

Jean made no reply, but a second tiqie dis* 
ai:)peared under the water, and on this occasion re- 
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mamed maoh longer than on the first. When at last 
he re-appeared, he qniokly regained the deck, and 
opened his bundle in silence in order to change his 
dripping garments. 

" Poor boy/' said the mate in a low tone, as he 
walked to the boat after the captain, who had turned 
away abruptly in an ill humour. 

The steward, who was sitting down beside the car- 
penter, muttered to himself, ''Such a thing never 
happened before in my experience. I never heard of 
anybody drowning himself in a ship. I verily think 
that little imp of mischief has done this on purpose to 
play me a trick, so that I may have to do all the work 
myself." 

In a few minutes the boat was ready for starting. 

** Good-bye, comrades f cried Bob and Jim to their 
fellows, waving their hands. 

" Push off," said the captain, angrily, annoyed at 
these signs of good-will. "Take your seats," he con- 
tinued, " and be ready to use the oars." 
- Jack, the invalid, was lying upon his mattress in 
the forepart of the boat. He was still very weak, and 
looked pale, though the fever seemed to have left him. 
In seeking to render his accommodation better and to 
put him in a more comfortable position, some time 
was neo^»arily lost. The captain did not seem to like 
these delays, but his officers persisted, and he probably 
thought that under the circumstances it would be 
b^ter not to interfere. 

The tempest of the day before had entirely ceased. 
The air was clear and the day bright. A slight east 
wind promised them a rapid passage to Booby Island. 
The force of the current alone, without the aid of the 
light breeze, bore them quickly from the wreck. 
Before they had gone twenty yards, a loud shout 
attracted the attention of all. The captain, who looked 
up at the noise, turned deadly pale ; for his eye caught 
sight of Hans, holding in his hands a short double- 
barrelled gun, which glittered in the sun. 
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<' Murderer!" oried the frightened captftio, almost 
involantarily. The word reaohed the ears of Ma former 
victim. 

Hans shook his head with a contemptuoim smile, 
and said, pointing the muzzle of the gun towards the 
deok: ''Don't be afraid, Captain Oilytt, I shall not 
retaliate for your last cowardly assault in the manner 
you suppose. If I had been flogged, you would now 
be a dead man; but as for the blow you gave me whilst 
I was in irons, I will settle that with you some othw 
time. W« BhaLl meet again.** 

With these words, he turned quietly away fiom the 
boat, whose sails had by this time begun to fill, and ta 
bear it quiokly through the green waters. 

As he turned his back to the boat, and stood face to 
face with his comrades, he noticed that Jean and 
William suddenly, and as if in terror, sprang nimbly 
aside. At the same moment he heard a bullet whistle 
over his head. With the quickness of lightning he 
turned round again, and raised his own rifle to his 
shoulder; but a glance at the boat convinced him that 
by seeking to take revenge he must necessarily en* 
danger the lives of the innocent crew. He put his gun 
down again, and waving his cap as a signal that ha 
was not hurt, called to the captain scornfully^* 

^' Thank you, captain 1 That, too, I will put down 
to your account We shall meet again, be sure of 
that* 

The captain, he perceived, endeavoured to talce 
aim at him with another musket, at his side. l%e 
first mate interfered, and in five minutes the boat was 
beyond the reach of a gun, and half an hour later was 
scarcely visible. 

The sailors remained on deck a few minutes beforo 
oommencing their preparations. Each man stood 
lost in thought, looking at the vanishing boat ; nor 
did they cease to gaze so long as they could dis- 
tinguish the figures in the sheets. At length she 
red but a speck upon the water Haoa held oat 
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Im htt&d to JmxKi WiUiam> and VvenxqaiB, thanldng 
ftam &)r ihe true Meudahip they had shown him, 

''i^onsnui^ man,'' replied Jean, with a laugh; ^4t 
U pare selfishness on ear part. We did not want to 
go to Iiidia with the skipper. I wish to return to 
3j4a^9 md, that's the reason we have remained here, 
au three of us, to try to make our way by land." 

Haoa shook his head as if in doubt, saying gravely, 
^J#ai|, Jean, you are mistaken, all three of youl I 
1^ you do not know the nature of the country through 
which you will have to traveL I told you so last 
night. I don't think we must even dare to attempt 
such a journey, if we do not mean to expose ourselves 
to the greatest dangw. The blacks who infest these 
partii of the coast are a bloodthirsty race." 
• *' KonscBse l Why should we hold baokl" said Jean 
nHb Us tisual carelessness. '< Four resolute men, well 
anned, have no cause for fear. If one of those fellows 
takes a femcy to roasting or boiling my carcass, he will 
fod it precious tough* Heaven be praised that we 
lukve got rid of the skipper and his hangers-on I I 
aoi not a&aid of anything now. Let us set to work 
at once, and get our Uttle craft ready, and in an hour 
wa may be off, I am only sorry that the poor boy was 
drowned this morning. He would have been a useful 
fpmpanicai." 

Jean had hardly spoken the words when he gave a 
start up, as if he had been bitten by an adder ; for 
^Qse at his feet^ from the hatchway, there issued 
% voice that drove his blood back from his &ce to his 
heart. 

. '<Tuwan Jean! Tuwan Jean! is captain goneT 
and the next moment the little Malay, nimble as a 
kitten, climbed upon the deck. He gazed round at first 
Ikurriedly, and with a frightened look His large black 
•^yea suddenly lighted up with joy, as he saw afar off 
iba sail of the cUstant boat Breaking out into a loud 
HKBrry laugh, he ran about the deck like a mad man. 
. Hons^ who was not aware of what had happened 
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with respect to Timor, could not undefstand why the 
others had been so much startled at the appeannoe of 
the boy. Jean was the first to recover team hk amaze- 
ment, and cried in comical anger, 

" Look at this little dusky rascal He is as diy as 
a powder magazine, and he let me dive down among 
the dead horses twice to try to fish him out^ I really 
don't know whether I oughtn't to send him head over 
heels into the hold — just to let him try how he likes 
swimming about in the dark amongst the dead 
animals — the little heathen !" 

Timor knew well enough that he should not be hurt 
by any of those who remained upon the deck, fie 
laughed so heartily that the tears filled his eyes. Jean 
and Francois joined him with right good-will, whikt 
the boy declared that he would on no account have 
gone any more with that ^ old, ugly captain.* He also 
explained how perplexed he had been for a means of 
escape. 

" You were all of you busy — you quarrel about 
who stay here, and who go off away in long-boat," 
continued the lad in his broken Engl^h, ^ and Timor 
saw that nobody did think at all of him, and Timor 
^ded down with little nail-cask — ^l^or got little 
nail-cask all ready early in the mcffning. Let it &11 
down into the water; it make fearful qphsb. I 
threw straw-hat after it ; and then, I cry out Tny 
loud, crept in between two big truss of hay, and hide 
away in so far that captain nor nobody else find me, 
even if they look after me for an hour. There I 
stayed till I hear Jean say that boat had pushed off. 
So here I am, and Timor will stay with you and go 
with you." Having concluded, he sat down quietly on 
one of the water^ask& 

Hans remarked with a laugh that the little rogue 
had no need to be afraid with regard to their 
decision^ for he knew right well that tbey would 
not leave him behind. He was desired to pack up 
whatever things he wanted to take with him, and tlien 
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to help them in getting the boat ready, and shipping 
their provisions and the necessary fresh water. The 
breeze freshened, and they hoped when once afloat 
soon to reach a safe landing-place. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

THE VOYAGE IN THE BOAT. 

TiKOB, who had been used to wait in the cabin, and 
therefore understood something of cookery and the 
management of stores, was of great service to the 
men. The steward, in order to leave them as little as 
possible, had either taken into the long-boat or destroyed 
all the pickles, biscuits, wine, and liquors. The cabin 
was afloat with brandy and wine; and it seemed 
that on going down for the last time the selfish fellow 
had smashed all the bottles within his reach. 

His trouble was, however, in vain. Timor was well 
acquainted with all the nooks, comers, and secret 
places, and in a short time brought forth more than 
enough provisions of all kinds to fill three such boats 
as theirs. A selection was made of the best, and a 
good stock of water laid in, in small spirit-kegs. These 
things served as ballast. One of the chests, filled 
with the most necessary wearing apparel, was also put 
on board ; and by eleven o'clock they had launched 
their little boat. 

It was in &ct the captain's gig. Though not 
much used in Sydney, the ship having been moored 
almost close to the shore, she took in but little water, 
and after she had been fltfloat about an hour was per- 
fectly water tight. Soon afterwards, everything and 
everybody were ready for a start. 

" All ready I" cried William, pushing off from the 
wreck. 
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ihe speed, of the boat was slackeued. After Tarious 
narrow escapes they at last managed to get dear of aU 
mpedimenta. Turning round with a smUe to William 
for ius ready obedience to orders and dexterous manage- 
ment of the helmi Hans gave the welcome cry of '< All 
right." 

" Well done ; now, Francois, up with the sail," he 
oontinued, " for at last we are sude." 

" I thought Hans made me go about adz-zag &shiou 
with a vengeance," cried Bill^ who had been rather 
puzzled by ^e various orders. " Are wo dear of the 
danger at last r 

"Yes, we have entered Torres Straits in safety," 
returned Hans, in more cheerful tones than usiuJ, 
"When I was here last," he added, "I did not think 
I should return in such a cockle-shell as this." 

" Did you ever pass this way before?" William asked, 
in astonishment. 

" This is the fifth time, man ; so you could not have 
a better pilot If the captain had been reasonable^ he 
would not have lost his ship. It is better, however, as 
it is. Now that we are fairly afloat we shall soon 
make the land, or, what is better, perhaps get on board 
some other good ship, and make a voyage in her. 
Should things not turn out as we expect, we can 
without risk run before the monsoon, even in this little 
oookle-shell. At tMs season I should not mind going 
in a canoe to Batavia or Singapore." 

"Hans," interposed WilHam, who had been lis* 
tening to him for soma moments with astonishment, 
"I was just going to ask you — but the deuce 1 — 
in what direction are we steering 1 That rascal of a 
captain has not even lefb us a compass. Hanged if I 
can tell what to do." 

"I have one," said Hans, untying his necker- 
chief, from which hung a little delicately-worked 
compass, inlaid with gold. " You may use this one, 
and return it to me when you haye done with it. I 
fkVEL swe it will answer every purpose," 
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a more agreeable occasion, he will be coming out with 
good English. I dare say he can speak the language 
well enough. However, let each man do as he pleases; 
no doubt all will come right in the end. Let us drink 
to a quick and prosperous voyage !" 

As he said this, he brought forth a bottle of port 
wine, which he said he had brought from the ship on 
his own account and for this especial purpose. After 
taking a good draught he passed the bottle round. 
Even Timor was not forgotten. 

They had now fairly entered that wonderful region 
which seems to be neither sea nor land, but a strange 
mixture of both. Sometimes they appeared to saal 
over unfathomable deeps, at others, as if they were 
skimming along, with the quickness of ligtning, over a 
beautiful country. It did not require a very vivid 
imagination to picture forests, streams, even towns, 
spread out like a panorama below. They glided along 
with astonishing rapidity. When they suddenly came 
into deeper water, it appeared as if a dark cloud had 
interposed itself between them and the fairy scenes 
beneath the surface. 

"One gets quite giddy looking down," said Jean, 
breaking a pause in which each of the men had been 
occupied with his own thoughts. " It looks just as if 
we were skimming along over a beautiful landscape 
lit up by the moon. Look, Bill, here the scenery 
shifts again. There is a wood, now a deep valley." 

William, thus invited, put his head over the side, 
and enjoying his quid, said, laughing, 

" These are only coral fields. There is scarcely three 
fathoms' depth of water, and what you fency to be 
fields and hills are nothing, after all, but coral. Bless 
you — a forest and valleys ! the man is raving. Take 
another pull at the bottle — it will do you a great deal 
of good." 

It was evident that William was not of a romantic 
turn; he had not much poetry in his composition, and 
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liked to deal with realities. At bis curt reply Jean 
smiled and winked to Hans; and William, who noticed 
it, said, good-hmnooredlj, 

^'Langh away, lads! — ^it's all the same to me. We 
have real salt water under ns and corals all around, 
and the sooner we get awaj from them the better. 
Perhaps we shall not manage thai quite so easily as 
we think, or even not at all; and that will be disagree- 
able. This much is certain — ^whether they are r^ or 
not^ I can only say I hope that none of ns will have 
to rest among them, that's alL" 

With these words he kdd the bottle np^ in order to 
see how much of the wine was left, and then put it to 
his lips, and emptied it at a draught. Having done 
this, he made an involuntary movement, as if he intended 
to tiirow it overboard, but suddenly changing his mind, 
put the bottle back into its place. " Stop^*' he said, *' I 
can throw it away at any time ; and who kno¥rs wheth^ 
it may not be of some use to us yetf 

As they glided before a steady breeze over the 
riightly agitated water they gradually drew away from 
the wreck. It seemed like a speck on the horizon. In 
the west small dark rocks b^an to rise, like islands 
among the coral ree&. 

" There to the left is the land, if I am not much 
mistaken," said William, after sailing for several houis 
in almost unbroken silence, no conversation having^ 
taken place but what Preferred to the navigation of thelf 
frail cl*aft. 

"I should not wonder if that was the inain tend| 
and we miist do our best to reach it as soon as possiblid." 

'* J£ you are inclined to be gobbled up, or at least to 
have some slices cut out of any superfluous fat you may 
have about you, you may go on shore in these parts <rf 
Australia," said Hans. " I should have thought it 
more prudent to go on shore first on one of the islands^ 
and there to open a council of war. We shall not go 
far out of our way, nor lose much time. Moreover, Wi 
shall have to reconnoitre. That, Bill, can hardly be 
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the coast of Australia; it is Hendrick's Island, I war- 
nmt, that rises in the form of a pinnacle." 

^ So it does,** said William, standing on one of the 
seiits, and shading his eyes &om the rays of the sun 
with his right hand. '* I can only make out that single 
peak. I guess you are right. Stop a moment — I think 
I make out more land to the right. We had bettet 
wait a little, H%qs, and determine upon our course." 

" I really don't see," observed Jean, " why we can- 
not hold our consultation &nd arrive at our decision as 
well hete in the boat as upon any of those little 
patches of sand that you call the idiands. We have 
nothing else to do now, and the sooner we settle upon 
a ^ed plan the better." 

" "Very good," replied Hans. ** Are you really deter* 
mined to try to get to Sydney by the land route 1" 

"I am," cried Bill, decidedly. "I should think 
that was no longer a matter of doubt. All we have to 
think about is the ^ckest way of reaching the 
land." 

" You Tfeally do not tmderstand the nature of the 
country you mean to wander through. I am quite 
ready to join you in the attempt, if you are determined. 
Let me, however, tell you that we shall never penetrate 
fifty mUes into the interior — ^that much is certain. We 
ahidl find no water, and very little to eat We may 
also consider ourselves lucky if the blackies allow us to 
r^ain the coast." 

"Then what on earth are we to do?" asked William^ 
rather startled at this unexpected intelligence. "I 
really had not thought of any other way of getting out 
of tins mess. It appears to me that no resource is left 
us but to follow the skipper, and to be picked up 
perhaps by the same ship. If so, I cannot imagine why 
we idiould, in the first place, have left the captain and 
quarrelled with him." 

** I, for one, am not of the same opinion," replied 
Hans, without hesitation; **1 mean to select my own 
fMpf and will not be picked up by the first comer. I 
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do not mnch mind landing on the coast. In &ct, I am 
rather anxious to explore this part of the continent. If 
we do not perceive a reasonable chance of escape, then 
let us put to sea again, and follow the monsoon, Bj 
the help of this current we shall have no dif&cultj in 
making the Indian Archipelago, and may perhaps land 
on Timor Island. In that case we should be certain 
of an excellent guide and interpreter in the person 
of our little friend here." 

" Agreed !" exclaimed Jean. '^ It would be strange 
if four stout fellows — and Timor maj be reckoned half 
a man — should not be able to make their way in the 
world. Cheer up, and steer to the south, Hans. We 
are losing valuable time, and I am anxious to learn 
what kind of reception we are likely to meet with on 
the coast" 

'' Do you agree, Francois ?'* asked Hans, looking at 
him. 

Fran9ois did not understand English very well, but 
he seemed to make out the meaning of what had been 
agreed upon, and nodding his head, said in French, '^I 
will do as you do, comrades;" and added cheerfolly, 
"wherever you go I will follow; and as for those 
savages, I think we need not be afraid of them. We 
are well armed; — and firearms are a novelty in these 
parts, and consequently will produce an unconunon 
effect" 

** What does he sayl" asked William, looking at him 
curiously. 

" Go a-head," replied Hans, with a laugh, as with a 
slight bend of the arm he chuiged the course of their 
small craft " I think we shall soon make the coast." 

"What horrible gibberish that French lingo isf* 
said Bill, shaking his head. " I have been among 
French people for such a length of time, and yet have 
never been able to pick up more than a few words^ 
such as Mercij Monslntre and s'il woo pUize, They 
sound like broad Irish. It is strange," he continued, 
pursuing his whimsical philological remarks, " that if 
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we SngUah people catcli up a few words of Freoch^ 
wo always stumble upon such civil speeches, and that 
Hike first thing a Frenchman learns of English is agi 
jQiatb. Now, I should like to know how this happens. 
ff 1, for instance, trj to be polite, it's like teaching a 
»t to swim. We are not accustomed to it, and not 
n^f4e for iii." 

^ The real meaning of what strikes you,'* ssid Sans, 
with a spuloi '' rests entirely in the circumstance that 
jfm English are so much given to swearing a^ 
^jprsing, and that the French kdve such an eictraordi* 
nary stock of polite phrases on hand. It is natural 
people should pick up that which they hear niost of* 

**Heni!" muttered William, "that's just passible, 
It never struck me before/' And he relapsed into his 
nmsings on kuaguage in general 

Timor took no part in the conversation; yet his 
eyes sparkled when he perceived the possibility of re- 
gidning his longed-for native land, from which he had 
peen separated for some time. He, however, did not 
jive himself up to reveries. He got ready his fishing- 
tackle, which he was very fond pf using when on board 
ti^e Boreas, and whidi he had taken care to stow safely 
away in their frail craft ; he commenced his fishing 
operations by putting a piece of red cloth on a pretty 
strong hook, and dragging it after the boat, at a distance 
of about ten yards. 

The wind made the heavily-laden boat lean over on 
one side, and it was with some difficulty that the men 
managed to preserve the balance. The three needle- 
like points of the Hannibal Islands became visible to 
the south- w^st. In the afternoon the wind died away, 
and the^ were compelled to ply the oars in order to 
gain a iitUe sandbank, the edge of which they could 
see glittering at a distance of about two miles. On 
arriving they cast anchor. Timor had caught a fish, 
bi^t in their preparations nobody had bought of 
putting a little firewood into the boat; and as nothing 
it the kind was to be Ibvmd on this sandbank — not so 
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much as a blade of grass — ^they had to siip on provi- 
sions taken from the ship, and to keep the fish for the 
morrow. 

They passed the night in the boat, each watching in 
turn. There was, however, no cause of anxiety. The 
night was warm and quiet, and only towards morning 
a light breeze from the east arose ; when Han^ whose 
turn it was to keep watch, raised the light anchor, set 
the sail, and the boat glided gently along over the 
surface. When the others awoke they were not a little 
astonished to find themselves afloat again, and the 
sandbank far behind. 

The wind was light all day long. Twice they had to 
oast anchor; and on the second evening they had, not 
without a good deal of exertion, reached the northern- 
most of the Hannibal Islands. It seemed but a small 
speck to be called by so grand a name. It is only a 
small rock, on which a few shrubs and bushes grow. 
Our voyagers anchored on the lee-side and slept again 
in their boat. They went on shore in the evening, 
collected some dry firewood, and broiled some dainty 
fish, which Timor had caught during the day. 

Hans, indeed, did not like their kindling a fiie, 
although in so doing they adopted every precaution. 
It was lighted as fiu* out of sight as possible, that it 
might not be seen inland. Yet the smoke cmling up 
into the calm air might betray them to any roving 
savages;. William would not listen to objectionSySajriDg 
that even if any of the Indians perceived the snaoike, 
they were quite as likely to suppose that it ppooeeded 
fVoni some of their own peopje as from wlute men. 
He declared that> if they b^ian by takii^ aocii Tmrnb- 
ees8«iT precautions, they would not be able to wave 
at all with the least comfc«t. Xor did he think tiiat 
it would £ure verr well with them in tiie pnamee of 
real dan^cer^ if they wexe thus afraid wIma tkere was 
none. The fish were accordic^ bi«iikd» and the iSA 
fgKT^ geneni satisfiictioiiL 

TW next mcrain^ the wind blew stuaglj 
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shore, and it was nearly ten o'clock before they raised 
the anchor, and set sail. The coast of Australia became 
more and more plainly visible. They could already 
distinguish the low bushy brushwood that grew upon 
the shora No traces of human beings were discovered 
anywhere on the whole sandy beach, nor was smoke 
seen rising in any direction. This part of the country 
seemed to be uninhabited. Hans, who was again at 
the rudder, asked William to hand him the little tele- 
scope that was lying at his side. 

" If we do not fell in with any savages," he said, 
after having surveyed the land with the telescope, " it 
is likely enough that we shall not find water. Will 
you take the glass. Bill?" 

"Jfem," replied the other, drily, declining, and in 
the one word exhausting a large portion of his stock of 
Freuch ; " if there was any brandy in the glass, it would 
be welcome. As it is, I do not care about it. I can't 
tell how it is : I am not, generally speaking, an awkward 
fellow ; but I never could manage these things properly; 
and whenever I look through a telescope, all objects 
seem to float about before my eyes. Pretty much the 
same thing occurs with fire-arms. I certainly can pull 
the trigger, of courae; but as to taking aim, that is 
beyond me, and the bullet goes in whatever direction 
it pleases. Do you see anything, Hans?" 

*' Nothing at all, so far as a human being is con- 
cerned," replied the other, handing the glass to Jean. 
" So much the better; we can very soon examine the 
country, and come to some decision as to our route.'* 

Towards evening the wind died away again, and they 
had to make use of their oars. The water was too 
deep to allow of their casting anchor. By sunset they 
were within a few yards of the shore, in four fethoms 
water; and in this spot they resolved to pass the night. 
They did not exactly wish to land on an unknown 
coast, as it was getting dark. 

*^ I wonder what animals are found in these parts,^ 
said JeaSy when they had cast their anchor, taken in 

i2 
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their sail, and laid out their siipper on two wii^o^ofudiSBy 
the bottoms of which formed a kind of tab^cu *' Doei 
nobody know anything about them V* 

'' The first person who ventured into the inl^erioif of 
this continent/* replied Hans, '* and to whoii^ we «M 
indebted for trustworthy information, which is veiy 
scanty, after oil, was a German by birth--HOne Dr. 
Leiohhardt. With a few companions as bold aQ4 
enterprising as himself, he visited this ooast, and peofr- 
trated some distance to the west. AoeordiDtg to Im 
account, the animals are quite different from those 
found in Southern Australia. On the northern ooaolk 
there are said to be crocodiles and buffaloes. Whether 
we shall find them so far to the east I don't know. At 
any rate, there we shall meet with kangaroos, and they 
will furnish our sole means of subsistence i^ the ioteripr 
of the country. In the first place, you must gain some 
knowledge of the country by making a personal iaapeo- 
tion. And if you do not then aband(m your plan at 
penetrating into the interior, you will be the first 
sailors or fishermen who did not grow sick of dry land 
and sigh once more for salt water." 

" Nonsense,*' Jean replied, with a laugh, " I shall feel 
thankful for the least chaace of getting fairly out of the 
reach of salt water. I, for one, have chosen Australia 
as my future home, and the sooner I reach Sydney 
again the better. Nobody will oatch me at sea again." 

As Jean was talking Hans had taken up the tele- 
scope. He scanned the coast as well as the increasing 
darkness would allow: nothing suspicious was to he 
seen. Having satisfied himself on this score, he finished 
his supper. The watch was duly fixed, and the rest of 
the men, (me by one, fell off to sleep. Hans had the 
first watch, Jean the second, Frangois tlie third, and 
William the morning watoh^ Timor was allowed to 
sleep the whole night. 

When his companions had laid themselves down and 

made themselves as oomfbrtable as circumstances would 

■mUow, Hans again examined his gun, put fresh capsom 
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And plaoed it cArefolly st bis side, ready for immediate 
Bsa Then he pat bis blanket, rolled up tightly, tinder 
his bead, and, leaning back, gazed vacantly at the eoft 
eloucb and the bi^ht twinkling stars. He occasionally 
'started tip as be tbongbt be beai'd some distant noise. 
It proved, bowerer, only the splash in the water of 
dome fii^ or the shrill cry of some night bird. 

Oar watdier was not able to detect six dark forms 
that glided qoietly and stealthily throagh the brash-* 
wood. They passed along almost as swiftly as the deet 
in their forests, and kept approaching more closely to 
the eastern shore ; they took care not to tread upon 
the white and smooth sand Had Hans seen them he 
would not have passed the hours of his watch in such 
pleasant castle-building, nor at the end of it have laid 
down to sleep with such a tranquil and cheerful mind. 
Images of the past flitted through his *brain, and the 
hours of his watch glided by as if they had been so 
many minutes. 

Jean was the happy possessor of a chronometer — the 
only instrument of the kind on board — which conse- 
quently passed from one to another at each change of 
the watch. The first three watches passed tranquilly 
enough ; and when William, roused by Fran9oi8, awoke, 
Ua^s, Jean, and Timor were sleeping as soundly as 
the wearied traveller in his snug hotel. 

" Halloa !** cried William, rubbing his eyes. " What 1 
two o'clock already. I thought I had only just laid 
down. It's getting quite cold in the mornings." 

" It's almost three o'clock, man," replied Francois, 
" and all's right." Saying these words he handed the 
chronometer over to William, who was entrusted with 
the further guardianship of the small craft and hei 
cnrew^ Wrapping himself up in his blanket, and stretch- 
ing his legs on the nearest form, William prepared for 
a smoke. He had been too long in Australia not to 
have acquired a taste for a pipe, a thing sailors do not 
care much for^ provided they have their quid. He first 
buttoned his thick pilot jacket dose round the throat, 
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for the morning air blew sharplj from the east across 
the water. He then cut some pigtail into small 
Khreds, filled his pipe, and stmck a li^t The latter 
operation was not accomplished until after manj tm- 
snccessful attempts, both damp and wind interfering' 
with its success. William lost his temper — at least ap- 
parently so — at this little annoyance, and got a li|^t 
just as he had exhausted his budget of oatibuk With 
crossed legs he then reclined against the little mast, 
looking with the impertorbahllitj of an experienced 
watchman for any intruder npon Ids tranquillity. 



CHAPTER XVL 

A MORNIKG VISIT. 

The noise made by William in striking a light roused 
Timor. He raised himself up for a moment; but find- 
ing the morning air too fresh, he cast a glance at the 
shore stretching out before them, and wra]^>ed himself 
up in his blanket again. 

William knew well that, as it was his watch, it was 
his business to keep awake. He also understood that 
he must look out sharply; but he had not a very dis- 
tinct idea as to whither he ought to direct his attention. 
They had not perceived any canoes on the previous 
evening ; and even if there were any savages on shore, it 
would not have been an easy matter for them to find 
the boat in the dark. At any rate they could not 
approach without causing a good deal of noise; and for 
these reasons he felt perfectly at his ease. 

The appearance of the weather, too, was fiftvouiable. 
Though here and there clouds wore gathering in the 
sky, yet they merely betokened occasional showers^ and 
not a heavy rain or a storm. Moreover, t^eir boat 
was in quite a sheltered position, and they had no 
reason to entertain any apprehensions. The watch, 
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therefore, seemed Hkely to pass over as well as the 
former ones had done, and without any accident. 
Nevertheless, William took up his position in such a 
manner as to he ahle to command a complete view of 
the sea hetween him and the shore. Beclining in an 
easy fashion, he puffed his smoke into the fresh morn- 
ing air. 

In this manner four o'clock drew near. William had 
commenced his third pipe, and in the east the first grey 
dawn of day was visible. The difficulties under which 
William laboured in striking a light had not decreased. 
Timor who had slept well all night, and moreover was 
accustomed to rise on board ship about this time, in 
order to make the coffee, was again aroused by 
William's attempts to obtain fire, and rising from his 
hard couch asked in an imdertone, so as not to disturb 
the others, 

" What's the time, Tuwan Bill? Is it getting day 
already ? It must be early stilL" 

William not being a man of many words, except in 
urgent cases, pointed with his pipe towards the east, 
and said, " Coming." 

Timor followed the gesture, and gazed at the eastern 
horizon, watching the gradual approach of day. All 
at once he raised himself somewhat higher, put out his 
right arm, rubbed his eyes, and looked intently at 
the water. He then grasped William's knee, and 
pressing it gently,. 

** Tuwan Bill," he whispered, but so noiselessly that 
the sound hardly reached the sailor's ear. ^' What, do I 
see here ? Are they fish?" 

William turned his head in the direction in which 
the little Malay pointed, and saw at that very moment 
a dark object rising out of the water. It appeared 
about a foot above the surface, glided along for a yard 
or two, and again disappeared. 

" Porpoises I" said BUI, in his usual loud voice, thus 
showing that there was no ground for alarm. He 
repeated the word as the same movement was seen 
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80Teral times ftt^flRnrent pieces. "Thefttrefish, Timor; 
but ve eajuMt si present liare an jtiiing to do -with 
tbem. Ooe cf litem could easily cany ns siray, anchor, 
and all." He resumed his former position, and qtiietly 
went on sniping, while Timor kept his attention fixed 
to the spot inirhick the morement had been obeerred. 
The objects irere again Tisible after a short interva], a 
little nearer to the boat, at a spot where ike seaireed 
had collected, forming a foil dark masa It Iras not 
jet light enough to make ont what the sopposed 
porpoises really were. 

We shall, perhaps, render matters plainer if we call 
the reader's attention to the manner in which the boat 
was anchored. The Australian coast, off the northern 
shores of which the boat was lyin^ stretched from 
east to west, and thus formed the southern bank of 
Torres Straits. The prevailing wind was at that 
time of the year from the east ; and the stream, little 
influenced by the ebb and flow of the tides, ran with 
a strong current towards the west. The little boat 
rode at anchor, with her bow pointed directly to the 
east One side of the boat, consequently, lay oppoerta 
to the land. 

Timor, who was stretched out in the bow, began to 
shiver, for the morning air was pretty keen; and in 
order to warm himself he again wrapped the blanket 
round his limbs. The strange objects which had 
attracted his attention were still present to him, alid 
before he laid down again he cast a seandiing glance 
towards the seaweeds, in which direction they had last 
disappeared. The grey stripe of light in the east had, 
meanwhile, become a little broader, without, however, 
rendering the water and the objects aroxmd plain to the 
spectator. By the aid of this dim light Timor thou^t 
that he saw something moving in that direction. He 
sprang suddenly on the bench, and looked intently oirt 
before him. 

" These are not porpoises I am sure," he muttered to 
himself in the Malay tongue. " They are either turtles, 
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or sdtnething of that kind ; and th^ will, perhaps, 
come near enough to enable ns to catch one with a 
harpoon.*' 

The harpoon was Ijing in the middle' of the boat 
with the point under a seat in the stem. In order to 
get a(t this the little fellow had to olimb orer Fran9ois, 
and while lifting it otit he grazed Hans^ who was im- 
mediately aroused. Hans quickly started up, asking 
what was the matter ? 

** Oh, nothing !*' replied the Malay boy, in an under- 
tone. " Tuwan Hans may lie down again ; I was only 
going to get harpoon, and touched good Hans — ' 
stupid Timor. There are fish, and they may by 
chance }>ass near the boat." 

*' What kind of fish T said Hans, stroking the hair 
from his face, and putting on his cap that had fallen 
off during the night. 

" Ah I Tilnor doesn't know ; I can only see them 
moying," replied Timor* " They seem to be pkying 
about the boat, and Timor thought perhaps one o£ 
them might come near." Timor spoke as usual to 
Hans in his own language, and therefore louder than 
he was wont to do to the others. 

Hans got upon his legs, and cast a look around. He 
glanoed at the clouds, whose edges were being lightened 
up, and at the coast which was as yet dark. Timor, 
who beliered he was looking for the fish, pointed with 
his arm towards the lump of seaweed, now perfectly 
motionless. The seaweed was about sixty paces from 
them. 

"There was something mo^ng more towards the 
land," said Hans, whose eyes had iuToluntarily fol- 
lowed the direction which Timor's arm pointed out to 
him. '' That must have been a very large fish, indeed, 
and I really do not think it possible that fish of that 
size would venture so near the land. Be very careful, 
Timor, not to stnke at such a monster if he should 
happen to come near to you ; for either he would pull 
you overboard, or we shall never see our harpoon again, 
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and it is the only one we possess. Stop ; there he is 
again ! He wants to pass between us and the land." 

The fish — if fish it really was — dived, and swam 
under water. He did not come to the surface again, 
at least not in Hans' and Timers sight. The noise dE-. 
the conversation had by this time aroused Fran^oiai.^ 
who drew liimself up, wishing the others good morning..! 

" What is that T he cried suddenly in French, hold- 
ing out his arm. " Fish !" 

" No, certainly not T' cried Hans, turning his head 
quickly in the dii*ection in whidi the noise of splashing 
was distinctly heard. *' These are not fish ; that's a 
native, and yet I did not see anybody going into the 
water." 

" Where ?*' cried Bill, suddenly jumping up ; Jean, 
too, awoke. 

William had taken his telescope, and turned towards 
the swimming object that was now no longer to be 
mistaken. It was certainly a black, who was swimming 
about, and diving from time to time about sixty 
paces from their boat. As he observed that the eyes 
of all the men in the boat were directed towards him, 
he ix>8e as far as he could from the water, and called 
out some words to them. 

What he meant they could not of course understand. 
Hans, however, in order at least to let him know that 
lie was observed, returned some answer, very much at 
random, in some South Australian dialect, which he 
could hardly presume would be understood by the 
Indian. Almost all the Australian tribes have a 
peculiar language of their own. 

'' Come nearer to us !** he cried. The native, as if 
catching his meaning, swam a few strokes nearer, and 
then called out again, apparently doubtful how to act 

At th«» sauu> moment other heads became visible <m 
tho ucurth tudt^ — that is, on the one furthest from the 
laud* At\or a ft>w seci^uds they dived again. They 
had n\<»i\^l^v vimnx for the purpose of taking breath, and 
\vt^4x» not uuHV than thirty jkvc^ from the boat. The 
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aMioii of the sailors was completely engaged by a cry 
led by the first-mentioned savage. They did not 
-vhat was passing behind them. 
It would be a capital idea to make friends with 
I » fellow," said Hans, turning to Jean j ^* he would 
if great service to us on land. Let us at least 
:e the attempt." The savage uttered some strange 
idfi. 

Who can understand that language?" muttered 
IB j '^ I can't make out one word of it." 
lo«e to the boat, but on the opposite side, a swarthy 
I was raised, and two jet-black eyes looked eagerly 
it^the strange scene. Another head suddenly ap- 
ed, then a third. The men in the boat could 
> heard them breathe, so close were they. But our 
ids' attention was still directed to the first men- 
ed native, with whom they thought it so desirable, 
3BBible, to make Mends. 

Let us hold out a flag of truce to him as a sign of 
l-will," said Jean. " That's about the only means 
^ of making him imderstand that we have not 
e with hostile intentions." 

Cans uttered some words to him in an inviting tone. 
a kept waving a piece of linen intended for a flag. 
Diable !" cried Fran9ois, drawing his knife from 
sheath, which, like his comrades, he carried at his 
. In the act of turning round, at this unexpected 
Din, Hans lost his balance, and fell to starboard 
1 both hands on the edge of the boat, 
'ive misshapen forms were by this time hanging 
1 the side, and lifting themselves as high as they 
.d out of the water, trying by their weiglrt to upset 
swamp the boat. 

he lurch caused by the sudden jerk sent Jean over- 
rd. Fortunately, however, he was able to catch 
I of the gunwale of their little craft. Thus he not 
r kept himself afloat, but probably also, by in some 
sure restoring the balance, prevented the Indians 
a efiecting their purpose. Of course the boat 
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shipped a quantity of water before she recovered her- 
self. 

Such another shock wotild cetl^ittly hate proved 
fatal ; and it seemed as if the Indians intended to m&ke 
another attempt, for they kept their positioli. Williaiff, 
however, saved them this time, and that quite in?voluni- 
tarily. The first shock threw him off his legs, and he 
tumbled backwards in the bows. In endeavouring to 
regain his equilibrium, his finger touched the trigger of 
the gun ; and off it went, the bullet whistling througli 
the air. 

The report had a miraculous effeet. In an instant 
the six savages uttered a yelling cry, atid their dark 
heads disappeared in indescribable dismay beiieath the 
waves. In their rapid flight they almost effected the 
object which they had in vain endeavoured to accom- 
l)li8h. They let go their hold so precipitately as to 
make the boat give a violent lurch, and our wanderers 
feared she would fill and go down* Jean, who was still 
overboard, happily maintained his hold, and althotigh 
the craft did not upset, it wfts very nearly swamped^ 
The boat, however, had righted itself on the stirface 
of the water, and the danger was over for the 
moment. 

Jean scrambled into the boat as qnickly as possible, 
by the assistance of Timor; Hans seized his gun and 
and cocked it ; while rran9oiji, keeping his knife in his 
hand, "Vvatched narrowly for any other hand that might 
be placed on the edge of the boat. No trace of the 
fugitives was seen. Hans observed, in astonishment, 
that they could not, after all, be a kind of mermen, 
relations of Barnum's celebrated mermaid, and thftt, 
consequently, they must rise above water again. Ti- 
mor pointed to the mass of seaweed, close to which they 
had before observed what they then supposed to be 
fish disporting in the waves. Their eyes turned natu- 
rally in that direction. Fran9ois, however, kept watch- 
ing the edge of the boat, apparently expecting 6very 
moment to^ see another black hand laid up6n it* ' 
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« Thare tKey are !" criBd Hans. Jean raised his gun^ 
and aimed at the dark spot, which might be recog- 
pjis^d plainly as formed by the heads of their enemies. 
Hans interfered, observing calmly that it would be 
better to avoid shedding blood until no other resource 
/reouuqyed. 

The lieads disappeared almost instantaneously, and 
wb#n they again emerged from the water were out of 
tiie x«^e of a gun; when they showed themselves for 
the third time, it was close to the shore. Soon after, 
six black forms, with short lances in their hands, as 
Hans icould plainly observe by aid of his telescope, 
jumped upon the dry land, and immediately disap- 
peai^ an^ong the thick brushwood, which entirely 
coocsealed them from the gaze of our friends. 

The attention of the sailors was immediately directed 
to their boat. Two of them set about baling the water 
out^ while the others remained upon the watch. They 
did not deem it probable that such an attack would 
have been made by so small a number of men, and, con- 
sequently, feared that some more savages were lurk- 
ing about. 

Their plan was not a bad one, and would most likely 
have succeeded, but for one circumstance, of which of 
jcourse the savages must have been ignorant; this was, 
tihat a ship's boat, on account of its flat bottom, rests 
jfmch more iirmly on the surface of the water than the 
canoes with which they are familiar. No canoe would 
have been able to resist such a weight suddenly 
tb^wn on one side. The crew once overboard would 
i^ertainly have laboured under great disadvantages com- 
pared with the Australians, who are almost as active in 
the water as they are on shore. They would either 
have killed the sailors with their short lances, or they 
would have held them under water and drowned them. 
The boat with its cargo, which they could easily have 
raised from the bottom of the water by diving, would 
hfLYB been an easy prize. 

Their former manoeuvres were noV^ easily undeilv 
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»tuoii In the first place^ they had endeavoured, in 
th<> dim light of early dawn, to swim to the boat 
Nearly all savage tribes make their attacks at that 
time of day. Timor's awaking fmstrated their plan, 
Miii, the right moment once lost, their chance was not 
so gvHxl. One of them, therefore, swam back again a 
goixl distance, in order to divert the attention of the 
sailors from his associates. By this stmtagem they 
>\'^n> enabled to dive, to swim under water towards the 
i'anoe, and to put their plan into operation. The 
tribes who have as yet had little connexion with white 
men, stand in wholesome dread of firearms. The report 
ixt' William's musket, quite accidental as the discharge 
was, frightened them to such a degree that they abaii- 
iloaeil the attack, and looked only to their own safety. 

*• Well, how do you like our reception among the 
\^aoks r* asked Hans, when they had put their boat in 
%>i\Wr agtuii, and were making preparations for a hasty 
)u>^akfi^t " Are they not a hospitable set ? They do 
lu^t oven wait until we get on shore, but pay us a 
utvvinung call without ceremony." 

** i Vnfound the whole ^suck of lubbers T' said William, 

ff^^uuWing. " Why, they are a set of water-dogs ; the 
Kl^tt^ can s\s'im and dive." 

** Half of our bread all wet," Timor reported, as the 
^\^ult i4^ his examination of the state of their provisions. 
^^ l.uokv most of the bread we packed right away all 

^"^ Wo will oat the wet bread first," said Jean with im- 
VM'fuvlv^blo gooil humour. '* Even if bread does taste a 
bllW \^f »dt wator, it is not very much the worse for 
^Kal; and 1 set> that it is not quite spoiled. Now, 
HJMilKi^ bi«o\ut would have had to remain in water a 
bllW Uxn^M' Wfone it would have been soft. I see now, 
Iji^K^ iW tir«t time, what I could never perceive before, 
W>N iMUi^h superior biscuit is to bread. Only think 
gi' ik^vw^ ^y« sneaking wretdies! While endeavour- 
ttA^ %,x ixvOco us l>oliovo in their friendship, some of 
^ Wiaxi actually tried to murder va. And what 
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GO wards the fellows are ! Oh, how they did mn 
i^way when Bill fired his gun amongst them. He did 

:U8 ail good service. I only wonder how Bill had his 
wite about him, so as to fire at once. The attack 
came so suddenly that I, for one, did not even think 

xof my gun," 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LANDING. 

William looked at him in a comical manner, and the 
others laughed. 

" Well," said William at last, " if I always fire my 
musket in the same manner, I shall certainly run the 
risk of hurting myself more than anybody else. I have 
not only taken all the skin off my shins against the 
sharp corners of the chest and other things, but I've 
got a blow from this precious gun of mine, which, 
in going off, knocked against my poor body with such 
a rap that I really thought I had killed myself instead 
of the niggers. These guns are strange weapons; 
it*s almost as dangerous to stand behind them as it 
is before them. I had but a handful of powder in the 
barrel. You need not laugh so dreadfully. Our situ- 
ation is anything but pleasant, after all, and I cannot 
see any fun. You had better try and find a means of 
escape from this precious place. !Now, what is the 
first thing to be done T 

" Sail, ho 1" cried Timor. While occupied with his 
work he had kept his eye upon the horizon. 

This cry, of course, turned the thoughts of the sailors 
in quite another direction. All eyes were bent with 
the swiftness of lightning to the only quarter in which 
a sail could }X)8sib]y appear; namely, the entrance 
to the Torres Straits. Sure enough, just above the 
horizon the sails of a ship were visible. She seemed to 
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be a vessel of considerable size. She must have euU 
the straits the eveniiig before, and cast anchor. 
Youred by a light breeze, and by the strong strc 
that was setting towards the west, she bad conimen« 
her course through the straits. 

« Here is a fine opportunity for getting away," si 
Hans with a smile, as they stood silently watching ti 
progress of the ship. "What think you, Bill; sha 
we try our luck?" 

William shook his head doubtfully, and, after 
pause, replied, 

"No! though I very much wish to be off. Cap 
tain Oilytt's company is too good for me ; I am not 
worthy of the honour, and I do not mean to intrude upon 
him again. If another ship comes up, well and good; 
but as for this first vessel, I think we should leave her 
at our worthy captain's disposal" 

"If there was no other objection," said Jean, "tiiat 
would not prevent me. On a strange ship he has no 
power, for he would be regarded as a passenger, and 
we should help the crew and keep watch. What could 
be do to us T 

"What could he do to usT repeated WiUianu 
"Why, nothing more, man, than have us all put in 
irons for mutiny ; that is to say, if he felt so inclined. 
Should he be better disposed, you may rely upon it 
that he would give us such a diaracter to the captain, 
that rd much rather be sent for seven years to Nor- 
folk Island, or Van Diemen's Land, than remain on 
board. Only ask Hans what he thinks about it. And 
what would become of poor little Timor for his fun at 
playing hide and seekl Why, I verily believe they 
would do their worst even upon him." 

" Nonsense, man !" replied Jean, " I shall not 
think of looking for that sweet Captain Oilytt's com- 
pany. On the contrary, I thank Heaven that I have 
cut my connexion with him, even at the price it has 
cost. The appearance of this ship may be regarded jss 
a piece of good lucL Sh6 nHXL take ihe aaptain ami 
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his companions out of the straits ; and then, when 
another passes, if we do not like the life on shore, we 
shall be quite free to act as we please." 

" Hallo, Hans ! what are you doing T he said, break- 
ing ofif his argument and turning to his comrade, who 
dediberately walked forward and, without saying a 
word about the matter, was engaged getting up their 
little anchor. 

" What am I doing? Why, setting us afloat," was 
the answer. " Do you mean to remain lying here all 
dayr 

"Well, let us goon shore !" cried Jean, merrily, "and 
if we are pleased with the interior, all the savages of 
Australia shall not prevent our reaching our goal." 

" I agree with your proposal," observed William ; 
"but as for my gun, Timor may take that; I'll be 
hanged if I attempt to fire that thing again, or rather 
to assist in helping it to let itself off. What I know 
of the weapon as yet makes me think that it is rather 
independent, and does not ask whether its trigger 
is to be pulled or not." 

The anchor was no sooner raised than William and 
Francois went to the oars, intending to row. Hans, 
however, set the sail, and suggested to his comrades 
that they should sail along the coast some distance, to 
a si)ot a little more elevated than the rest. It was 
more likely that they would find water among the 
hills ; water certainly was the chief thing for them in 
their march to the interior. They might hope to get 
an occasional meal from any game that fell in their 
way, but they would not be able to get on without 
water. 

" By this means, also, we shall get away from these 
accursed blacks," said William — " the i*ascals !" 

" In that hope, I think, you will find yourself mistaken," 
said Hans ; " for I am firmly convinced that all this time 
they have been watching us. They will follow us on 
land, and will be the more encouraged to do so by our 
sailing along the coast. If we sail straight to the 

K 
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shore they are sure to be off, and I am certain tliat 
they will not attempt to molest us.*' 

In about two hours they came off the higher land, 
and found, contrary to their expectations, the bed of a 
stream about thirty paces wide. Although but very 
little water was at present flowing in this channel, it 
was welcome to them. The rainy season, however, 
was setting in, and they might, therefore, calculate 
upon finding water even in the barren counlnry ; at any 
rate they stood a much better chance than in the 
summer, when even the spring-heads were dried up. 

Though they imagined that they were pretty safe, 
yet they took every possible precaution. William, with 
the painter in himd, watched the moment when the 
boat touched the groimd, and then, jumping out, drew 
it on shore. Jean and Francois, with loaded guns, 
stood at his side, and Hans held the rudder. Xo savages 
were to be seen ; not even a footprint could be detected 
on the sand. They made a short reconnaissance, and 
dragged their boat into the little fresh-water creek 
which seemed to have been formed by the course of 
the little streamlet. For the first time since their 
unlucky adventure in Sydney they found themselves 
upon dry ground. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

THE AUSTBALIAN BUSH. 

Ebanqois and Jean deemed it necessary to set a 
watch as soon as they had placed their boat in safety. 
Hans, who appeared to be somewhat more familiar 
with the habits of these tribes, allayed their apprehen- 
sions in this respect, assuring them that they certainly 
need not fear another surprise; after dark there might 
be more danger. 

The itext question wasy what was to be done with 
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their boat ? Was it to be left on shore, or concealed 
somewhere in the bosh, while they attempted to find 
their way across the interior of the country ) After a 
little consideration the plan was set aside as impracti- 
cable, and those who had been most eager for it seemed 
to have altered their minds; doubtless inspired bj their 
recent adventure with a wholesome dread of such an 
enterprise. 

Another difficult question connected with this matter 
was how the provisions were to be carried. To shoulder 
them seemed the only way. Hans gave them an 
idea of the distance, and William was quite crest&Ilen 
when he heard of a prospect of so many days* march. 
Even Francois and Jean caught the infection on tast* 
ing the nearest water, which they had taken to be a 
spring, but which turned out to be salt. This, indeed, 
was natural enough, for the entrance of the little creek 
or rivulet was exposed to the ebb and flow of the tide. 

Hans' advice was exactly the same as it had been 
from, the first — namely, to remain in their boat and to 
sail to the west, till they reached either Timor or 
some other island of that group. They had edough 
provisions to last them out, and as for water, they 
might trust to the chance of catching some in their 
sail whenever a shower or a thunder-storm came. 

William and Timor agreed with this proposal, though 
from different motives. Fran9ois and Jean could not 
overcome their repugnance to such a course, and still 
declared their desire to make for Sydney. They main* 
tained that they would not at any rate leave the con- 
tinent without seeing more of it ; and they referred to 
the recent proof that had been afforded of the dread in 
which the Indians stood of their fire-arms. Francois, 
in particular, with that eagerness for hunting and the 
chase which sailors are wont to show when once they 
get on terra firma, protested solemnly that he would 
examine the country before he went to sea again. He 
had had enough for a while of the tedium of a sailor's 
life, and, at any rate, he would give his gun a trial. 

k2 
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The perib connected with snch an expedition would 
increa«e rather than diminish its charm. 

William, after all, entertained the least decided 
opinion, and waa ready to join either party, provided 
that he was not to be requued to make long marches 
with a heavy load upon his shoulders. He admitted 
that he had had other and more £ivourable views ; and 
he agreed with Hans that the most desirable thing for 
them to do was to endeavour to reach Timor. On the 
other hand, he was not opposed to a little excursion 
into the interior, provided that he was not required to 
use his gun, for only in the last extremity would he 
consent to handle the kicking monster. " But what^" 
he cried, as he wound up his speech, '' is to become of 
the boat meanwhile V* This was, of course, an impor- 
tant question. Although Frangois had at fii'st tbougbt 
that it might easily be concealed somewhere, yet he 
Hoon felt persuaded, from a glance at the ground, that 
such a plan was moi*o easily conceived than executed. 
It was essential to their safety that their boat should 
be secured ; as, if they lost that last resource, they would 
be exposed, not only to the almost inevitable danger of 
losing their whole stock of provisions, but also of having 
all possibility of retreat cut off. 

Hans offered to remain with Timor in the boat until 
his thi^e comrades should have satisfied their whim of 
living on land, and should have seen enough of the in- 
terior, which he hoped would be before long. Timor 
quite coincided, but Jean did not like the plan. 
Ho wished to have Hans with him, and proposed 
WiUiam, as the woi-st walker amongst them, as the 
proper guardian ot* the boat He might take up his 
station on a little island, which at high tide was just 
alK>ve the water, and seemed to be overgrown with 
thick brushwood. It was conveniently situated, about 
a mile from the land, so that they would have nothing 
to tear uulees the natives came in canoes. ThiswiS 
not a prt>baWe contingency, at least duriwc the day- 
Ught, aa the 8a>-age8 would not easily xtjioTer fhm 
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the impression the discharge of the gun had made upon 
them. 

. William, never very sanguine, made no objection to 
this plan. It would leave him in sole possession of 
the boat, together with the port wine, for which he 
began to feel a tender regard. Hans also wished much 
to explore the country — a wish, however, to which he 
would not have thought of giving way if his com- 
panions had not displayed such eagerness for executing 
their plan. Conscious of his ability to get them out of 
many a scrape, he no longer opposed the expedition. 
Timor seemed to be quite agreeable to anything that 
did not expose him to the risk of falling into the hands 
of the savages, who had somewhat frightened him by 
the cunning as well as the suddenness of their attack. 

They lost no more time in preparations. Every one 
took provisions and ammunition for two or three days. 
They agreed, moreover, on giving a signal of two shots, 
fired in quick succession, as soon as they returned. 
William, on hearing this signal, was to approach the 
land as cautiously as possible. He was at once ordered 
to leave the shore, to be quite secure from any sudden 
attack. 

Before doing so, he took an affectionate leave of his 
companions, warning them seriously to keep a good 
look-out, and not to expose themselves to any unne- 
cessary danger. He pressed them to take an extra 
bottle of Madeira. With the assistance of the rest, 
he pushed off the land. He then turned the bow 
of his little vessel to the sea, set the sail, and en- 
deavoured, by Timor's aid, to reach the spot where he 
was to remain. The strong tide bore him rapidly away. 
Ko sooner had the three sailors seen him well afloat and 
under sail, than they shouldered their several packages, 
took their guns under their arms, and bent their steps 
towards the nearest hill, which they intended to climb 
first, in order to obtain a general survey of the neigh« 
bourhood. 

Hans' leg still pained him. However, the last few 
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days of rest, and the friendly attendance of his com- 
rades, had so far re-established his health that he was 
able to venture on such a journey without exposing 
himself to danger. 

They walked for some time in the bed of the river, 
which branched off to east and west. Then they had 
to make their way across a swamp. They oould hardly 
set their feet to the ground, as it gave way on every 
side. At last, however, they got clear of these obstacles 
and reached the higher and firmer ground. 

Hans did not feel at his ease while working his way 
through this swamp. If the Indians had still enter- 
tained hostile intentions, and laid their plans accord- 
ingly, our friends would have been exposed to reoeiTe 
their attacks at every disadvantage. Their hands were 
not free for defence. Luckily, foes were not to be seen. 
Even the muddy ground, on which the traces could 
not have been efi&ced, showed no footprints. When 
they reached the first dry spot, and halted to breathe, 
Fran9ois said, laughing, *^ 1 dare say the black rascals 
are still running away, so much did their unsuccessful 
attack on that morning frighten them; — ^particulariy 
the report of William's gun." 

Such, however, was not Hans' opinion. He made 
no remark, but kept looking about cautiously. He was 
further confirmed in his view when, on the border of a 
small thicket, they found, not only single foot-prints, 
but a regular beaten path, evidently the track of 
natives. He thought that it probably led to the end 
of the morass, and to the nearest spot where fresh 
water was to be obtained. 

Here, on the first higher land, vegetation assumed a 
different character. This was indeed the case with the 
general appearance of the ground. The foliage was 
more luxuriant, and rows of trees crowned the ridge of 
the hill. The country they had seen before presented 
no other appearance than that of large heaps of land. 
Small, slender oasis-like patches of green stretched 
down towards the river^ the banks of which were lined 
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with bufilies. These, with various plants and trees, gave 
quite a pleasant character to the landscape. Towards 
the right, these palms were found to be still more nu- 
merous, and as they proceeded further they came to 
some larger thickets ; where the savages seemed to have 
had regular camps. Both Hans and Eran9ois felt ill at 
ease, in the thick underwood which completely swarmed 
with birds. The noise the birds made when disturbed 
seemed to increase their anxiety. For some time, at 
any interruption, they would halt and listen, to see if 
they oould detect the sign of the approach of the 
natives^ breaking in upon them with lance or club, 
from some place of concealment. 

Such an unforeseen attack would not by any means 
have been impossible while they were entangled in the 
comparatively speaking flat ground, which offered no 
eminences whence they might see what was passing 
around, and where, consequently, an enemy might easily 
conceal his approach by me luxuriant vegetation. Our 
three travellers, impelled by some sort of instinct, and 
without even debating the point at all, directed their 
steps hastily towards the nearest hilL They soon 
came to an eminence entirely free from trees and 
bushes, and sparingly covered with turf and small red 
and yellow-coloured flowers. From this spot they 
might a^nd higher without apprehension. 

Their attention was attract^ by several strange- 
looking pointed mounds, rising almost to the height 
of a man. The nature of these was at flrst inexpli- 
cable to them. From a distance, they might have 
been taken for trunks of trees. They covered the 
bill-side, sometimes standing in groups of two or three, 
sometimes as many as twenty or twenty-flve together. 
They turned out, on closer examination, to be ant-hills, 
formed by an enormous kind of ant, similar to those 
known to inhabit certain regions of Southern Africa. 
These mounds were mostly eight or ten inches in 
diameter at their base ; they were four feet high, ter- 
minating in a sharp point. They were made out of the 
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yellowish clay which gives such a singular charact^ 
to the whole landscape. Francois, gifted, as we have 
before seen, with some imagination^ at first thought 
that these were groups of light-coloured natives, whos 
spread about the hill, only awaited their coming nearer 
to fall upon them with all the advantages of a higher 
position. Hans, familiar with the appearance, explained 
the phenomenon, and his friends soon obtained proofe 
of the truth of his statement His experience in this 
matter showed that he must have made some excur- 
sions in this or in neighbouring parts of the country. 

Beyond these enterprising little ants, a kind of 
pigeon, hitherto unknown to them, seemed to be the 
only occupants of those places. They were of a darkish 
brown colour, marked with brighter spots. They had 
built their nests in the crevices of some protruding 
rocks, and they kept flying about as the strangers ap- 
proached. The sailors had up wish to avail themselves 
of these opportunities for sport In the first instance, 
they hoped to find something better than small birds, 
and they wished to avoid exciting the attention of 
the Indians by the reports of their guns. Tliey, con- 
sequently, continued to climb up the hill without firing 
a single shot. 

The mountain lidge grew steeper, and it took them 
some time to reach the summit They were upon a 
ridge which stretched from north to south, and was 
bounded on the east by the higher mountain chain 
which ends in Cape York. Towards the west, they 
had before them a wide and green valley, encircled by 
the oc^. In neither direction did the country look 
promising. The greater part of the scene stretched out 
before them consisted of diied-up turf with occasional 
patdies of bush and plains of dreary sand. Not the 
least mdication of water was to be recognised. It 
was a gloomy wilderness which th«r imaginatioii 

might be pleased to fill with the forms of taJ^^herous 
savages. 

"Thisisdw«y,» aid Ftmnjois, breaking the kmg 
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pause during which they had been taking a survey of 
the wide, monotonous land before them. " How de- 
serted, how dreadfully barren yonder wide plain looks I 
Here, among these hills, nature does not, indeed, wear 
her brightest aspect; but I can fancy that any one from 
the plain beneath may gaze up here with real longing." 

" Across such a country you intend to try to make 
your way, without any of the means which might give 
anything like a chance of success to your journey," 
said Hans. 

"It won't be like this everywhere," Jean replied 
quickly. " Look where that river is winding through 
yonder large valley. There is vegetation fresh and 
bountiful as ever a wanderer can wish, and if we 
follow this river—" 

"We should very soon come to its source — and 
there all the dreaiy dulness of a desert would begin," 
Hans broke in with a shake of his head. " We must 
follow the example of that Grerman whom I mentioned 
before — Dr. Leichhardt. He traversed this country 
under great difficulties and dangers. After having 
returned from his first expedition, he lost his life in 
the second. Furnished with every requisite for such 
an undertaking, and with the knowledge of the cha- 
racter and the general features of the country, the 
result of his first tour — full of as high a courage and 
perseverance as ever man possessed, he, nevertheless, 
perished miserably in the frightful deserts which 
form the interior of this extensive country. His 
bones may yet be whitening beside some salt-water 
spring, or be covered by the sand of the desert. I cer- 
tainly am not in general much of a coward, but I feel 
afraid somehow every time I look at this mysterious 
country. In spite of all attempts at exploring the 
inland regions; in spite of numerous sacrifices, of 
courage regardless of danger and death, the attempts 
have all as yet failed, and who knows whether man 
will ever succeed ?" 

" On the other hand^ there is a peculiar charm in 
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the idea of penetrating into what is, as jet^ an untrodden 
wildemeHS," said Jean, who, leaning oa his gfrn, had 
been gazing at the countiy to the south. ^ Tha« is 
something within that impels us £:»rwBrd almost in- 
voluntarily; and such impulses become the stronger 
when bejond these barren plains lies the aim. of our 
whole life." 

** You are still thinking of that girl in the Gkddeu 
Cross/* said Fran9ois ; *^ but I don't know whether a 
few thousand miles of sand and salt water would not — 
I will not say cool, but rather dry up, the fiercest love. 
I, for my part, if I had a whole boarding-school of 
sweethearts waiting for me at Sydney, should not 
think of indulging my heart at the expense of my 
stomach and my throat." 

"Why," said Jean, not without blushing, "you, 
Fran9ois, have no idea of what real love is. It's the 
only power, I verily believe, capable of overcoming all 
such difficulties, which to sober reflection appear insur- 
mountable." 

" There is another feeling, Jean, and a mightier one 
to overcome such difficulties," replied Hans, " and that 
is amUtion. It is certainly the strongest, but also the 
most dreadful power of which we are capable, and can 
only be surpassed, or rather surpass itself when it is 
coupled with love. It leads us poor weak mortals 
ou to victory and glory ; but^ alas ! sometimes also 
to eternal perdition! I have, in my lifetime^ seen 
examples of each — " 

A wild and strange sound interrupted the conversa- 
tion. All three raised their guns almost mechanically. 

** Koo-eeh 1" was heard from the wood that bordered 
the ridge. 

" Koo-eeh 1" re-echoed &om two different places in 
the valley beneath. 

" What kind of an animal was that T asked Fran- 
qois in au undei^ne, when the sounds and their echoes 
had died away. While asking the question, he re- 
mained iu a listening position, bending his body for- 
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ward in Ule direction of the nearest patch of brushwood 
and trees. 

''It proceeds, perhaps, from our Mends of this 
morning," replied Hans, with a laugh, looking towards 
the wood in the direction whence the £rst sound had 
isBued. " At any rate there are some natives near, 
for this is their cry. Perhaps it was meant as a kind 
of tel^raphic despatch to announce to their comrades 
in the valley our safe arrival here." 

** I see, we are travelling in the fashion of sovereigns 
and other great folks in Europe," said Jean, with a 
laugh, '*who have every step they take and each 
meal they eat reported by the public papers ; and of 
whom something more might now and then be re- 
ported, if these papers thought it safe. I must con- 
fess I do not much care just now for such celebrity. 
On the contrary, if I knew I could sustain the clui- 
racter, I should not mind painting myself black, and 
travelling altogether incog, as long as I remained in 
this country." 

" Fray observe that on this ridge we are quite ex- 
posed to their attention and their tender mercies," 
said Francois, with a shake of his head. " They can 
watch our every movement, lying in ambush in some 
convenient comer, while we do not so much as dream 
of their proximity. I am only afraid they won't let 
Bill alone during our absence. This did not occur to 
me before; but it strikes me very forcibly now. 
Bill is a first-rate fellow in his way, and would not 
yield an inch of ground to Old Harry himself, so long 
as the meeting was quite an open one. But if they 
try any stratagems, I am much afraid he will not prove 
up to the mark." 

" I thought of that, too," said Hans. " I comfortod 
myself a little by the confidence I place in Timor. He, 
being half a savage himself, will be up to their tricks, 
and will not so easily be out-done in cunning. If you 
had not set your heart upon the trip, I should not have 
left the boat." 
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" Well, and I, for one, really begin to tliink we li 
done wrong," replied Jean, with a shake of Ms ht 
" I do not mean jou to understand that I have s\ 
denly given up my desire to make the attempt, ho 
ever desperate, of an overland journey towards tl 
south. It would, however, after all have bee 
better to leave the boat altogether, and in no case t 
divide our forces. Moreover, I do not see clearly what 
we are affcer here. There is no need for us, as yet, 
to look out for provisions. On the contrary, it seems 
to me, that we are consuming more than we are likely 
to lay in. What we have seen of the couutiy con- 
vinces me that it is not very inviting. It is, indeed, a 
barren wilderness, and I am of opinion that we had 
better try to get away as soon as we can. We shall 
reach the shore towards evening, hail our boat^ and 
certainly sleep better and more securely on board than 
here. In this place one does not know from which 
direction these black scoundrels may be pleased to 
attack us." 

"I quite agree with you," said FrauQois; **the 
sooner we are off here the better. I have already 
walked through the sole of one of my shoes in this 
sharp, stony ground ; our shoes do very weU to run 
about in on board ship, and to wash the captain's 
quarterdeck, but a journey on land is a very different 
thing. It sounds very well, while one is talking about 
it on board a snug craft, but the reality is not inviting. 
I am extremely pleased to think we have still the boat 
to fall back upon. Well, Hans, what do you say? 
what's the matter again ?" 

" There's not much need that I should tell you my 
opinion in detail," replied Hans, without taking his 
eyes off a certain spot near the border of the wood not 
far from them. " I was against the overland journey 
from the very beginning; and I knew well enough 
that you would soon be tired of your plan. I think 
we are going to have visitors again," he oontinued, 
holding out his arm in the directiou in which 
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he had been looking. " There is something going on, 
— perhaps an expedition not quite ready to start. 
We are at least spared the trouble of trying to keep 
our whereabouts a secret, for I am fully persuaded 
that we are watched closely enough from all sides.'* 

" Kooh-eeh !" sounded again from the wood. 

Hans was just raising his hand to his mouth to 
repeat the cry, in order to mislead the enemy, or to 
draw them out of their hiding-places, when, not a little 
to their surprise, the cry was repeated close behind 
them in a bend of the hill. It was uttered aloud, and 
in so careless a manner, that it was evident the person 
who shouted knew no more of their presence in this 
particular spot, than they had been aware of his. 

With the quickness of lightning the three men 
turned round, at the same time raising their guns. 
Hans made a sign for them to keep perfectly quiet. 
They turned in the direction whence they expected an 
attack, remaining perfectly quiet and motionless. 

The sailors had not to wait long. They had stood 
thus but half a miuute, when a black man, without a 
particle of clothing, and armed only with a short lance 
like those they had seen before, emerged from behind 
the little bend in the hill. He kept his eyes upon the 
ground, and it was evident that he had no suspicion of 
the presence of white men. At the moment when 
they expected him to look up with the amazement 
natural to one in such a situation, the savage disap* 
peared as if he had sunk into the earth. 

" Botheration !" cried Jean and Francois almost in a 
breath. Hans, however, wasted no time in fruitless 
astonishment, but hastened at once to the bend in the 
liill to see what had become of the black. He caught 
sight of a dark form glidijag or rather rolling down a 
somewhat steep declivity, utterly regardless of con- 
tusions or other injuries, and disappearing like a ser- 
pent in the nearest patch of brushwood. 

** If that fellow is not fully persuaded that he has 
seen the Old Gentleman of his nation," said Jean^ with 
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a kugh, *' I will never go to sea again. He will i 
nice stoiy on his arrival at home.** 

^* He could not have had any suspicion of meet 
with such visitors^" said Fran9oiB. 

^' It may be a rare occurrence enough,** said Ha 
*' for white men to land on this coast; for the nati\ 
have a bad name, worse indeed even than thejdeserv 
Were we to remain longer in this neighbourhood, n 
should doubtless meet with many a one in the aam 
unexpected manner. Jean, however, is right. I, too 
cannot perceive the slightest use in our staying 
here. It must lead to harm. The quicker we get 08 
the better, and we may as well take the nearest route 
to the shore. We shall indeed have to pass throng 
a longer extent of swamp, but we shall sooner reach the 
open coast, and hail the boat.** Without waiting for a 
reply, Hans turned to take the road he had pointed 
out, when Jean seizing his arm, and pointing in another 
direction, exclaimed, 

''Does not that look like cultivated ground? I 
really believe that must have been a field." 

''A haUU-Jiddj perhaps, for two hostile tribes^" 
replied Hans, wil^ a shake of his head; ^ certainly no 
other. No, man, all these vast territories remain un- 
cultivated. There are one or two forts a little more 
to the west. I very much fear that this state of thingi 
will last for some time. But let's be o£ Do you not 
hear? — there, again, just in front — another ' Kooh-eeh f 
uttered by one of these natives? It is time that we 
were turning back. The sun sinks more and more, 
and — I do not know how it is, but I feel rather 
uncomfortable on account of Bill. I cannot catch a 
glimpse of the boat, though it ought to be seen plainly 
from this spot.'* 

''She is safe enough behind the little island,'* 
observed FranQois. " You forget that the fiill of the 
tide causes her to sink lower than when we left I 
think it is about low water. What a time we hare 
been climbing about herel" 



\ 
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Hans cast another long and inquiring glance across 
the broad sea, studded with islands, and then descended 
quickly, in order to find the nearest way to the coast. 
This proved a good deal more difficult than they had 
anticipated. The shore was for a long way bounded 
by a thicket, through which it was no easy matter to 
force a passage. 

Hans proposed, after a short time, to endeavour to 
return the same way they had coma Jean and 
Frangois^ hoping to find a nearer road, would not 
consent to this. Francois, who had scratched his 
feet, was quite obstinate on this point. Yainly hoping 
that each step in advance would bring them to the end 
of the thicket, they only found themselves still more 
entangled. They at last quite lost all traces of their 
route, and they soon came to the conclusion that they 
must have descended much lower than they had at 
first intended. 

Meanwhile evening was fast approaching. Hans 
suddenly halted, feeling convinced that they were going 
wrong. In &ct, he concluded that they were getting 
nearer to the hills than the sea. 

" We can go no further in this direction," he said, 
at last; " I fear that we have been working, for the 
last two hours, to get as far away as possible from 
our boat. Where is the sea? where are the hills?" 

" That would be rather difficult to tell,'* answered 
Jean, laughing; "I do not even know which is the 
north or which the south, though I might manage that 
if I could see the sun plainly before me.** 

'' That is the north," said Hans, " and that the 
south,'' pointing as he spoke. " I understand that well 
enough. What I fear is, that we have gone too far 
into the valley, and we shall probably discover a thing 
of which we were not before aware^namely, that the 
widest part of the swamp is towards the north. Our 
only resource is to try to work our way due east, and to 
trust to our good luck. Perhaps that will guide us out 
of this labyrinth of bushes and thorns." 
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Taz Tv^ FrfiTtnrnigi,. xusiei loi cxiZcaBiTe wmlking and 
cFn^'fTrg v>sc% iuinL tPT^iKwoetL TiagT tdt indined to 
srnt c- 'iSie' tjoiym^^c u- iseee iSiKr vw duoogh thorns 
a£ri ^n3ezies%, tmi ytfii «z«ts uiii InaliiK. Tker conld 
lxfcr£y zi^x.*^ wri*^ ^gru Morcorcc die eonviction 
fidC i2j£t bfed sQOfr ia viit wTca^ directioD. or at least 
iLaa iber 4&i ^:c exsKtij bK>v vh«« they were — 
eri^ ^tTT ^^r^MT bk cuncseff — ^vas not cakrnlated to 
cLeer their siidd^. T&sr scoek of vatervas exhausted; 
th«5r v^-Dsais cjOTe to ihe rKw6 of their moodis; and 
the w^iizA and wine they had brooght with them were 
quite warm, uid thos no longer fit to quench their 
thirst. 

Hans knew well that in a cue of this kind it was 
tiselesB to oonsoH his comrades. He therefore steadil j 
porsned what he thought to be the n^t path. At 
laKt he reached the bank of a kind of small salt-water 
lake, fetretcbing to the north-east; he hoped to find a 
better f«atb« that would enable him to proceed at & 
quicker rate. In this he was disappointed, and night 
set in before they conld get cTcn a glimpse of the sea. 
Nothing, therefore, remained but to encamp where they 
were, and to wait for the dawn. 

Jean was, indeed, averse to passing the night on 
shore and in the wood ; he insisted on the possibility 
of continuing their journey with safety, as the natives, 
he declared, never left their huts after night had once 
set in. Hans, however, refused to go rambling at 
random through the bushes during a dark night; he 
argued that, by so doing, they exposed themselves to 
the danger of getting farther away from the boat and 
the sea. " Moreover," he added, " when everything is 
ouiet^ and the birds and other animals are stilly we can 
aiMcharge our pieces, and get an answer from the boat, 
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and this will enable us to ascertain the exact position 
in which she is moored." 

Franqois and Jean at lengthy though rather reluc- 
tantly, admitted the force of these reasons. A cheer- 
ful fire was soon blazing up in the thicket. Our 
wanderers gathered round the blaze, with their guns 
ready at their sides. In this manner they made a good 
meal from their provisions. The wine they had brought 
with them proved of service, as they were still unable 
to £nd water. 

When night had closed in upon them, and nothing 
but the cry of some animal broke the silence, Hans 
raised his gun, intending to fire it in the direction in 
which he supposed the boat to be. Just as he raised 
it to his shoulder the report — ^faint, but unmistakeable 
— of a gun was borne to them on the air. The others 
started up from their seats, and listening, plainly heard 
the second signal-shot. 

''There is no mistake about that," said Fran^ois^ 
cocking his own gun. " Now, let us '* 

'' Stop 1" Hans cried, interrupting him, and at the 
same time placing his hand on the Frenchman's gun; 
" Bill has kindly relieved us of the necessity of making 
known our whereabouts to the whole neighbouirhoodt 
It would be absurd and foolish for us to betray our- 
selves, especially as there is no need for anything of 
the kind.*' 

" If we do not fire, our comrades in the boat will 
imagine that we did not hear the signal," said Jean. 

" So much the better," replied Hans. " They will 
fire again, and the Indians in the vicinity wiU feel 
assured that we have friends on the water^ who take 
some interest in the safety of their comrades on shore.** 

The signal therefore was not answered. The watch 
was arranged with every precaution— -Hans himself 
taking the morning turn, because at that time savage 
tribes usually make their attacks. Thesmall party feared 
that the natives they had observed during the day 
entertained possibly such intentiona However, thei 
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night, contrary to their expectations, passed witi 
disturbance. They did, indeed, hear the " Koo-et 
of the Indians in different directions in the bush, 
nobody molested them. At the first dawn of < 
Hans aroused his two comrades, and made ready 
all emergencies. 

They had been engaged in their preparations 1 
about half-an-hour, and had just finished their breai 
fast] they were, in fact, ready to start directly the su 
appeared above the horizon. The moment was ap 
proaching, when the eastern sky was illumined with i 
reddish hue. Suddenly they heard steps in a little 
thicket close by. Listening eagerly, with their guns 
pointed, they awaited the approach of the intruder. 
Instead of a number of assailants rushing upon them 
in battle array, a single native, armed with a short 
lance and a kind of club, stepped carelessly from among 
the bushes, evidently not expecting to meet with 
strangers at this place. The fire had cau^t his atten- 
tion. With his eyes fixed upon it, he continued 
approaching, and was indeed in the midst of the group, 
in front of the glowing embers, before he so much as 
raised his eyes. When he did look up the effect was 
miraculous. 

Casting but one rapid glance around, which was sof- 
ficient to show him into whose power he had fiJlen, he 
abandoned every idea of attack or resistauce. He 
seemed possessed solely by the idea that he was in the 
presence of the spirits of which he had heard in the 
traditions of his native land. With the agility of a 
cat or some such animal, he nimbly climbed up the 
nearest gum-tree, hiding himself amongst the branches 
at the top. 

It was evident that the poor fellow did not mean 
them any harm ; nay, he had not even entertained a 
suspicion of their being in the vicinity : he probably 
imagined that the fire had been lighted by his own or 
some neighbouring tribe. The three men endeaYoored 
) convince him that he had nothing to fear from them : 
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they sought to allay his terror, even tried to dispel it, 
and invited him down by signs and nods, by waving 
their hats and branches. But all their efforts were in 
vain. Like a statue of black marble — ^not a veiy beau- 
tiful one — the savage obstinately maintained his posi- 
tion at the top of the tree. Nothing would induce 
him to give the least sign of life ; and even when Hans 
took up his gun, aud fired his two signal shots to 
summon William with his boat to the shore, which 
he could now do without dread of danger, since they 
held one of tlie natives as their hostage, the man 
did not stir an inch : he clung to the tree as if he had 
grown to it. 

" I wish that fellow would come down," cried 
Francois, getting impatient. " We will show him that 
we can climb, too, and that we are able to bring him 
down whenever we want him." 

Saying this, he placed his gun against the trunk of 
a fallen tree, and began to climb. He had scarcely 
ascended his own length from the ground, when the 
Austmlian at once showed he was neither deaf nor 
dumb : he shouted and hallooed, and indulged in such 
varied and extraordinary noises, that Frangois himself 
got frightened, glided down the tree again, and looked 
up in amazement. 

"That fellow will bring his whole tribe upon us 
presently," said Jean, with an oath; "I believe these 
are signals of distress : he is afraid we are going to eat 
him up. To such a fate he evidently objects. Only 
look how he keeps bellowing and squalling. We really 
shall be compelled to put a bullet through his head* 
Perhaps he is one of the rascals who tried yesterday 
morning to drown us. In that case his alarm may be 
the effect of a bad conscience." 

"Hark! that was a signal from the boat," said 
Hans, interrupting the flow of his comrade's angry 
speech. " Come, let us retire a little, and give the 
poor devil room to come down from the tree, and to make 
his escape. He has suffered enough, and his death 

l2 
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would do us little good. We are cei^tainly not far 
from the shore, and cannot therefore srudse him the 
pleasure of easing his mind by giving yent to his angty 
feelings against us." 

"Before we gain the shore that fellow will have 
succeeded, hy his roaring, in caUing together aU the 
natives of North Australia," said Jean, with an oath. 

" Let him do his worst," Hans replied, with a laugh. 
"If we once get to the beach, none of these black 
gentlemen will venture to approach. However, if we 
remain here any longer, we may be exposed to attack. 
The boat, I should say, is now approaching as fast as 
Bill's and Timor's oars can bring it, and the sooner we 
regain the beach the better." 

His two comrades showed their ready acquiescence 
in his views by putting together their few things; 
they then withdrew a few paces from the tree, on 
which the Indian was stUl perched, uttering the most 
discordant cries. His appeals to the sympathy of his 
friends were by no means in vain, for from various 
parts of the wood the " Koo-eeh" of the natives at last 
resounded. 

The prisoner no sooner became aware of the pacific 
intentions of his apparent enemies than he ceased his 
exclamations ; and they had scarcely retired a dozen 
paces, when, with the rapidity of lightning, and with 
an utter disregard for the safety of his limbs, he shot 
down the trunk of the tree, and soon disappeared in 
the thicket. 

The answering shouts of his comrades were now 
approaching nearer and nearer ; and though our wan- 
derers felt tickled at the comical retreat of their 
frightened antagonist, yet they felt that they had no 
time left for merriment. Following the direction in 
which the report of the gun was heard, they soon 
crossed a smaJl open space, passing by an abandoned 
encampment of the Indians, which was strewed with 
mussel shells; and, after about half-an-hour's walk 
often disturbed by the cries of the blacks, they reached 
wiibcut molestation the swamp for which they had 
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Marched in vain the day hefore. Begardless of jut- 
ting roots and trunks of trees, they at last gained the 
open beach. 

" Hurrah T cried Jean, as he sprang over the last 
patch of mud, being the first to reach firm ground. 
^* Hurrah ! so much for the journey on land. I like 
salt water much better after all said and done. But 
where s the boat V* 

The next moment Hans was at his side. Quickly 
patting up the little telescope, which he had slung over 
his shoulders, on leaving the boat, he looked carefully 
around. His efforts were of no avail. First in one 
direction, and then in another was the small glass 
turned, but not a trace of the boat met his inquiring gaze. 

Francois, who, meanwhile, had sunk into a kind of 
bog that was carefully hidden from his sight, freed 
himself at last, though not without trouble, and joined 
his comrades. He, too, gazed with eager eyes over 
the surface of the water, and fixing his attention upon 
the island, exclaimed, 

« What's that point there T 

"What point 1 Where T asked Jean and Hans, 
hastily, and in a breath. Hans' telescope was again 
put in requisition as he followed the direction of Fran- 
cis' extended arm, pointing towards the island : 

"There's Bill!" he exclaimed; and the word had 
hardly escaped his lips, when the report of the gun 
was borne to their ears. 

" He wishes to let us know that he has seen us," 
cried Jean, with a laugh ; " I only wonder how he has 
courage to fire his old musket off so often ; he must 
have become quite accustomed to it." 

" There goes the boat," said Frangois, suddenly, as 
his sharp eye detected its dark outline, as it shot 
forth from behind the little island, which had hitherto 
concealed it from their sight. 

" Don't you see," cried Hans, at the same moment, 
" we are lost ! She is in the hands of the savages.*' 

" Of the savages 1" repeated the two Frendimen in 
horror, " That's impossible I" 
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" Look for yourself," replied Hans, in a desponding 
tone, giving the glass to Jean. " May Heaven have 
mercy upon us !" 



CHAPTER XX. 
William's watch. 

The course of our narrative must now turn to what 
pased in the boat. We left William and Timor steer- 
ing away from the shore, in order, at a safe distance, to 
await the signal of their comrades engaged in their 
inland expedition. 

" Well," said William, after a somewhat lengthened 
pause, in which neither had spoken a syllable, " after 
all I am sorry that I did not accompany tb^em on shore. 
It is miserable work, I am sure, sitting here on board 
this boat with one's head on one's knees, seeing nothing 
but the blue sky above, and the blue water below. I 
like to be on shore now and then for a week or so. 
That is quite enough for me, as it grows somewhat 
tedious, and I am always glad enough to get to sea. 
Still, for a little while, I do Uke it." 

" Here Tuwan Bill will get very little pleasure," 
said Timor, laughing, throwing his line over again and 
leaving it to float behind the boat. " Much wood here, 
and much bush, and many bad people, and many beasts, 
and much nothing to eat, and much nothing to drink." 

" Much nothing to drink ? Ah !" said Bill, making 
an effort to smile, in which he was rather unsuccessful. 
ConsideriDg the unpleasant nature of the information, 
this was natural enougL "Much nothing to drink, say 
you 1 That, my dear Timor, would indeed be a serious 
affair, and no honest fellow could be expected to 
stand that. It would be inconvenient — yet one 
might at any moment return on board." 

" Supposing they not miss their way in the wood," 

observed Timor. "Tuwan sailors can seldom make 

^emselvea at home in a foTest. Bailors stoer now 
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this way, now that way, when they in tlie biisli, and 
have got no compass. Very easy to go wrong in 
AustrAlian bush." 

" That would be a bad look-out, indeed," muttered 
William ; " if these poor fellows were to get into 
trouble, I should be sorry. If we only had a rocket wo 
might send it off to-night ; that would be a guide to 
them." 

"Tuwan Bill fire his gun twice after dark," the 
little Malay suggested. 

" Tuwan Bill will be hanged if he touches that 
confounded thing," the sailor replied quickly, and 
almost angrily. " I have already dislocated my shoulder, 
and the bone has not got back into its socket yet." 

The Malay was not so easily to be turned from his 
purpose. He said that he had been in this part of the 
country once before. He called it Marega, and de- 
clared that he had come there on a fishing expedition 
with his countrymen from the Isle of Timor. He 
could not find expressions strong enough to describe 
the dreary desolation that reigned around. If, he 
argued, in addition to this inconvenience, the wanderers 
happened to lose their way, a couple of signal shots, 
after everything in the wood had become still, would 
be of infinite use to them. " And if Bill was afraid to 
fire the gun," added the little rogue, slily, " he had 
only to give the musket to him, and he was quite 
ready to make bang." 

This was a proposal to which William could not on 
any account agree, and he at last made a sullen kind of 
promise to run the risk of the dangerous experiment, 
provided they neither saw nor heard anything of their 
friends before dark. 

They spent the day snugly enough behind the little 
island we have described. The night before Timor 
had watched for some time, consequently he was allowed 
to sleep, while William kept on deck awake. When 
Timor after a heavy sleep opened his eyes again (for the 
little fellow seemed to be conscious that the safety of both 
depended upon his own vigilance, rather than upon that 
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of his older comrade), William was sitting in the stem 
occupied m making a kind of small square bag. The 
sailor was quite intent upon his work, and never 
turned his eyes from it either towards the right or 
left. He had just finished the job, stuffed his bag with 
hay, and was fixing a strap to it, when Timor, who had 
got up and cast a searching glance on the water before 
them, said, at last, with a look of wonder at the strange 
work on which he saw his respected senior engaged, 

"But, Tuwan Bill, what that now? Are you 
making stuffed cushions for the boat ?" 

"For the boat?" muttered William between his 
teeth, with a sort of angry recollection at something 
unpleasant. This was, however, softened by no small 
' amount of gratification at the piece of workmanship 
he had just finished, and to which he was just giving 
the last touches. He pressed it between his knees, and 
replied, •For the boat 1 — oh, no!— I do not care about 
the boat. It*s my own shoulders I am thinking of, and 
which I don't intend to hurt again. If I really must 
fire that cursed gun again, I will at least take every 
precaution. I have made this cushion to ease the blow. 
What — ^what's the matter now?" he added, perceiving 
that the lad fixed his eyes in one direction. '' What 
are you looking after, eh ? Are those black wretches 
coming again T' 

" What that white spot over there, Tuwan Bill Y* 
asked Timor, who had jumped on one of the seats, and 
was raising himself tip-toe. At the same moment he 
pointed towards the east " Look over there — ^more to 
the left — ^now straight on — is that little sandbank, or 
what is it f 

" Why, it really does look like a sail," said William, 
after a pause, his sight not being quite so good as that 
of the boy ; " but I cannot make it out quite. It may 
be some wild fowl, or a small reef, or Heaven knows 
what in these seas, where an honest sailor never need 
expect to find anything good. In other parts, when a 
sand-bank or reef is marked upon the charts, one usually 
gives it plenty of sea-room, and is glad not to catoh 
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sight of it at all, or only from alofl ; but here one runs 
straight upon it. Well, never mind," he continued, 
getting down from the seat and settling himself com- 
fortably again in his former position, <' if it is a sail, we 
shall be off this station all the sooner; that's all. She 
cannot go much farther this evening before she casts 
anchor. In that case, she will be here to-morrow, just 
in good time to find our whole company re-assembled.'* 

Timor, indeed, felt anxious to ascertain what the 
object was; but as evening closed in a light mist settled 
on the surface of the water, and thus shut out neigh- 
bouring objects from the view. It also imposed upon 
our snoAll crew the necessity for additional caution and 
attention. Concealed by the mist, when it grew denser, 
even canoes might approach as well as single savages. 
Timor consequently insisted upon their steering away 
from the island, and anchoring at a greater distance 
from the shore. William at first admitted the neces- 
sity of so doing. Somewhat later, when it was quite 
dark, and he had fired the two signal guns (and this 
time without any evil consequences), he refused to 
change their anchorage merely for the sake of deceiv- 
ing any stray blacks that might be upon the watch. 
As the night closed in, the mist grew so thick that 
William thought it quite unnecessary to give himself 
further trouble. In such weather, even a savage could 
not, he imagined, be able to discover their small boat 
as she lay at anchor in the stream. 

At midnight, however, a light easterly breeze sprang 
up, driving the mist away. The stars shone bright, 
standing out from the clear and dark blue sky. The 
sea, in gentle undulations, reflected their varied splen- 
dours. ^ 

William readily agreed to the proposal to take the 
first watch, fix)m six to twelve, and to leave the second 
to the Malay. The latter, pretty confident that early 
in the night there was but little danger to be ap- 
prehended, wrapped himself up in his blanket and 
stretched himself out in the bow of the little craft. 
He was soon sleeping softly, yet soundly. William^ on 
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his part, gave himself up freely to the twofold enjoy- 
ment of a good pipe of tobacco, and of an excellent glass, 
of grog, taking care to divide his attention equally be- 
tween them and the noises which from time to timei 
were heard upon the water. The latter did not, how- 
ever, disturb him much, as they were invariably cause4 
by the gambols of fish or of wild fowl. These were,, 
in fact, just enough to keep up his attention and tci 
prevent his indulging too fbeely in his enjoyment. He 
perceived well enough that although danger might 
not actually be imminent, it was at least within the 
range of possibility. 

Two or three times he grew seriously alarmed. A 
strange rushing and gurgling noise, proceeding, per- 
haps, from some sleeping wild fowl, met his ear. Once, 
indeed, he was about to rouse Timor, for the sounds 
approached a good deal nearer than he thought desir- 
able. Yet he could not discover the least tMng upon 
the surface of the water. With a loud oath he dis- 
burdened his anxious heart, and took his gun on his 
knees, resolved to have a shot at any suspicious-looking 
object that might turn up. He had but j ust succeeded in 
working his feelings up to that degree of stoic contempt 
to the dangers of firing off a gun, when all became 
quiet. A little while afterwards the sounds that had 
before attracted his notice were again heard at some 
distance, as if in mockery. 

Midnight approached. The mist had entirely cleareii 
away, and William aroused Timor, who did not forget 
to inform the boy of the mysterious noises that had 
somewhat alarmed him. Cautiously the little fellow 
knelt at the side of the boat, only just raising his eyes 
above the edge. In vain did he gaze; he could not 
detect anything in the least degree suspicious. Until 
dawn everything remained quiet, with one exception. 
Once, indeed, a noise was heard in the direction oi. 
the little island close to which they had been moored 
during the day. This noise seemed quite different horn 
the cries usuidly uttered by denizens either of the de^ 
or of the air. It graduaWy cipi^TQ8iAhfid) and was tlie 
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same that William had heard. It seemed to proceed 
from two different directions. 

Timor kept listening most attentively. Being, as he 
thought, quite master of the sounds, ho imitated them, 
ii^ a low voice, then louder and louder. He soon had 
the satis&ction of receiving an answer. Looking about 
in breathless anxiety, he some ten minutes afterwards 
thought that he perceived something swimming towards 
him through the calm, transparent water. Whatever 
it might have been, however, it disappeared close to 
I the boat, and a large sea-bird, rising immediately after- 
wards from the spot whence the sounds had proceeded, 
gave him a clue to the cause of his anxiety. With 
Sapping wings the bird pursued its flight, and Timor 
was freed from all fear. 

JSTevertheless, he, a child of the forest and of the 
sea-shore, knew well enough how necessary it was to 
keep a bright look-out, especially while in the neigh- 
bourhood of hostile tribes. During the remainder of 
his watch he did not abate his vigilance. 

In the east the day at last began to dawn. Never 
had the night appeared so long to the little fellow : he 
felt that, at this most critical period, no precaution of 
any kind ought to be omitted, so he aroused his com- 
rade. William readily responded to the summons ; but 
it was a more difficult task to induce him to fire the 
two signal guns. It was only after they had heard 
two shots fired from the land tliat he consented to 
reply. The signal was attended with a double ad- 
vantage; first it pointed out to their friends the direc- 
tion in which the boat was moored, and secondly, it 
let their enemies know that they were ready, and on 
the alert 

William actually managed to fire the first shot. As 
he had loaded his gim the previous evening in the 
dark, he had most probably used too much powder; for 
he got such a dreadful blow, that by no amount of 
persuasion on the part of Timor could he be induced 
to expose his right shoulder to another shock. Kay, 
at first he positively refused to load agBd]x> and only 
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after long liesitation did he coDaent to trj the 
dangerous wea{)«)n with another ^handful of powder.*' 

The sun was by this time nsing, and the waien 
around glittered in its rays. Nothing in. the leisl 
degree suspicious could be perceived anywhere. The 
danger of an attack was therefore, to all appeanuiee^ 
completely at an end, at least for the present; and 
William resolved on weighing anchor and retaming 
to the little island, from which they were not fiur 
distant Atter this operation was completed he in- 
tended to fry some tish which Timor had canghtb 

The anchor was soon raised, and they had nothing 
to do but to let the boat float with the current towards 
the little island. By four in the morning it had again 
become quite calm. No breath of air had been stiinDg 
for some time. 

^^ Tuwan Bill, where the sail of big ship we thought 
we saw yesterday T said Timor, who had been for some 
time endeavouring to make out that white spot among 
the different islands spread before him in the distance. 
" I suppose it gone away in tlie night." 

" They may have done so," Willuun observed; "bat 
whether we can see them or not is another question. 
Go to the bow, Timor," he added; " take in our sail, and 
stand to the rope, that you may jump on shore at odoql 
We must lose no time, but get our break&st over 
before Hans and Jean make the signal from the shoie 
for us to go and fetch them." 

'^ Tuwan Bill," said Timor, after having carefully and 
nimbly executed the first part of his orders — namely, 
to take in the sail, " Timor not know if it will be 
better to go to the island. Very, very much thick 
brushwood on these little islands. Perhaps Tawan 
better Are a shot first. Sure it very much safer.** 

" You seem very fond of making me fire that preoiotis 
gun, you little brown wretch," muttered William, with 
an oath. " If you had to put it to your own shoulder, 
I think you wo\dd be less anxious to give such ordera 
What 8 the row now, that I must needs blase away 
some n%^^ of my powderl** 
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" A row 1" answered the little fellow, astonished, not 
quite miderstanding the sailor's meaning. " There no 
row, yet, as far as Timor can see ; but there may be 
men on the island, and very good thing just to fire at 
file bmshwood." 

•' " Firel — ^you are quite right," said William, laughing. 
**'Fire there will be presently; nay, as soon as 
pMsible — ^not, however, to hurt my poor limbs again, 
Vnt for the purpose of frying our fish. You had really 
better be quick, and get ashore. What do you keep 
(Hi gazing at, turning your head and neck about 
until you are nearly twisting them off? If you don't 
keep them quiet, I wont answer for them. If the 
UadL rascals were there, they would have kindled a 
fire, and be bnsUy enga^d cooking or frying what 
little grub they may have at hand. In this respect 
they go on just as if they were Christians. We all 
want food, and nobody likes to miss his breakfisist — I 
least of all." 

Timor chuckled at the sailor's quaint remarks. The 
idea that savages lying in ambush would kindle a 
fire to cook their break&st amused him. The lad, with 
ihe recollections of his own childhood, natiurally per- 
eeived that they were exposed to real danger. While 
lliey were borne by the current straight towards the 
kland^ which at high tide rose only from twenty to 
firenty-five feet above the water, he stood in the stem 
6f the boat, and carefully and narrowly examined the 
tiiick brushwood. 

When they had almost reached the land William 
jumped upon one of the seats. Casting an inquiring 
look round the horizon, as sailors by the force of habit 
seldom or never fail to do whenever they go upon 
deck or go alofb for any purpose, his eyes all at once 
rested upon another island, a little longer and higher, 
covered with thicker brushwood. It was situated 
towards the east, and appeared to be surrounded by a 
large sand-bank. 

" Halloa, Timor f he exclaimed, " I really think I 
have caught sight of the vessel we saw last night. Is 
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td warn him of the presence of enemies — he was in 
'k very critical if not actually a desperate position. 
^e grasped a large knife, which he carried in his hand 
in if he expected an attack the moment the bow of the 
bbat touched the shore. 

^' ' Nothing was, however, stirring amongst the bushes, 
aiid William, who entertained no suspicions whatever 
'of danger, stepped across the seats, as if about to jumj) 
on shore. 

"Take big gun with you, Tuwan Bill," Timor 
cried imploringly, as he seized him by the arm. ** You 
be much safer with big gun. We don't know what 
on the other side of the island." 

" Much safer 1 Let that infernal gun of yours alone," 
replied William, angrily. He had taken a thorough 
aversion to that gun. *' If you bring it forward again 
I shall throw it overboard, and then we shall get rid of 
it for good. Why am I to carry it about everywhere? 
I am sure to be back directly." 

He would indeed have gone on shore without the 
weapon, but Timor did not relax in his entreaties; and 
William at last took the musket which was handed to 
bim. Perhaps the lad's tears had some effect upon him. 

" Well, to please you, then," he cried, moodily. " To 
keep peace with you I will take that good-for-nothing 
thing with me ; but you will say no more about it — 
4tiat's one thing. 

In this manner he jumped ashore, and, forcing his 
iray through the brushwood, climbed up the bank. 
He was anxious, first of all, to get a good view of that 
part of the sea in which he supposed the strange sail 
would appear. 

At first he looked about cautiously. As he could 
not discover the least thing calculated to excite suspi- 
cion, he immediately turned in the direction in which 
he expected to see the ship. For a few seconds he stood 
thus, shading his hand, and suddenly began to wave his 
cap, and shouted to Timor, 

" Hurrah, my boy ! sail ho ! as true as anything 
that swims. She is just behind— Gbodness !*' he 
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exclaimed; with a sudden pause, and wheeled round 
like lightning. Just close before him arose, as if out of 
the ground, several black forms. They no sooner 
appeared than they hurled their lances at him. He 
pointed his gun at them ; but, before he could take aim, 
his finger by some mischance touched the trigger, and 
the bullet whizzed over their heads. 

This time his good luck had preserved him from an 
almost certain death. Two lances had been hurled at 
him from a short distance, and with deadly aim. One 
hit the buttend of his musket, on which it glanced, 
merely grazing his arm. From the other he was pro- 
tected by a stranger means. It struck upon the large 
piece of tobacco which he kept in his waistcoat pocket, 
and which it did not penetrate. The worst weapon 
proved again his own gun; for it tore off the skin and 
a portion of the flesh &om his finger. 

At this juncture, however, he felt neither the pain 
of his wounded finger, nor the shock of the two lances. 
The two Indians, after having discharged their missiles 
at a distance of about six paces, thought to have anni- 
hilated their enemy; consequently, they cared no more 
about him, but rushed down the steep bank with long 
strides, in order to secure the boat. 

They did not indeed find Timor unprepared. At 
the first alarm he had seized the boat-hook, and pu8he4 
the boat off a little from the shore so as to have her 
afioat when his companion should come down. William 
did not for the moment seem to think of flight, so much 
had he been taken aback by the attack of an enemy 
he had not expected to find there that morning. He 
stood as if rooted to the earth. 

The little Malay, on a sudden, saw four dark 
forms rushing towards him, one of whom was already 
making ready to hurl a lance at him. He could easily 
perceive that all resistance on his part was useless, and 
could but insure those fatal consequences which he 
might by fiight escape. He quickly let the boat-hook 
drop and jumped overboard. At the same instant the 
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sharp-pointed darts passed over his liead, and sank 
with him into the deep. 

That dight recalled William to his senses. He saw 
the lad, whom he thought murdered, fall overboard, 
and the four blacks, with a fifth following, rushing 
Awards the boat. Crying "murder," as ii" he had 
been in a crowded street, he followed his enemies, 
seizing the musket he had thrown down. 

He came too late. The Indians, in springing into the 
little boat, had, by the mere weight of their bodies, 
pushed her off some little distance ; and when he reached 
the bank they were at least fifteen paces from the 
shore. Mad with rage, he threw his gun at them ; it 
fell down close to them, splashing them and the boat 
with water. In blind and powerless fury the sailor 
picked up stones and hurled them at the fugitives. 

All this time he was completely exposed to their 
lances, in case they had thought fit to throw them at him. 
The savages were, however, at that moment too busy 
•with their prize. Their first and chief aim was to get 
her out of the reach of the owner. Then they could 
examine her, and the contents, which, no doubt, they 
thought very precious. Without, therefore, even so 
much as looking round, they took up the oars which 
they somehow managed to handle; and while three 
worked away with these, the other two set the sail, 
which soon carried them away from the island. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BESCUE. 

The lost boat had hardly gone a dozen yards from the 
shore, when the Malay appeared again on the surface 
of the water. For a few seconds his head alone re- 
mained visible, and soon after, sheltered by a protruding 
rock, the little fellow jumped quickly on shore, and, 
without even looking about, he glided into the thickets. 

M 
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His first object was to obtain protection from the lances 
of the enemy. Only when he heard William on the shore 
shoating and hurraing did he dare to leave his hiding- 
place, to see what made him so nncommonlj joyfaL 

On his part, he had, in the first teiror of the aasatdt, 
altogether forgotten the strange vessel. She appeared 
now at this decisive moment^ coming under full sail 
from behind the island where she must have l^in at 
anchor daring the morning. 

She was a little schooner, of from ninety to ninety- 
five tons burden, with long raking masts. She was 
painted with portholes, like a merchant ship, and her 
sails appeared the worse for wear. At the commence- 
ment of the skirmish we have been describing, and 
even after the report of the gun which those on board 
must certainly have heard, she kept a westerly course. 
William, who was not easily mistaken' in anything 
relating to the sea, though he was easily misled, and 
rather awkward with regard to things on land, per- 
ceived that a man aloft was looking at them. ^9on 
after, the sharp bow of the vessel turned in the dire<>- 
tion of the retreating boat, and then William uttered 
his shout of joy ; for he knew that not only had they 
been seen, but also that the schooner would most likely 
secure the boat and her captors. 

For some time, however, the issue of the chase re- 
mained doubtful. Although the strange vessel rapidly 
gained upon them, the sand-banks and reefs gave the 
savages a chance of escape. If they could reach one of 
those in safety, it was evident that they might escapa 
The good vessel steered in the direction in which their 
retreat might be most easily cut off. She seemed to 
be gaining upon them, and their capture looked almost 
certain, when the shallowness of the water rendered 
further pursuit impossible. 

At an order quickly given and instantly obeyed 
the vessel changed her course; the boat with iho 
natives neared the entrance to tibe shallows, and they 
uttered a wild yelling cry pf joy arud victory. 
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Their triumph was not, however, to last long. 

From the deck of the schooner a light puff of smoke 
arose ; the loud echo of a cannon-shot was audible 
across the wide surface of the sea, and the mast of the 
small boat fell. At the same moment one of the 
blacks, with a fearM yeU, sank into the deep. 

They did not wait for another discharge. As soon 
as the first impression of mysterious terror was oyer, 
which had held them for a moment motionless, and 
they could not perceive the nature of the fresh danger, 
they jumped head over heels into the sea. The boat, 
struck by the shot, filled and sank. Two minutes 
afterwards a black head might be seen here and there, 
and part of a dark fDrm swimming to the nearest reeft. 
They disappeared, and only a few planks floating on 
the waves i^owed the spot where the boat had been 
dashed to pieces and sunk a few minutes before. 

The schooner, meanwhile, had kept on her course, 
and while the catastrophe was going on, ran along 
by the dangerous reefe, and came off the island where 
William was making every possible effort to attract 
the attention of the crew. He waved- his shirt from 
the top of a bush; and Timor had quickly kindled a 
fire, "William luckily having flint and steel with him. 
The smoke ascended in large clouds, into the blue air. 
William all the time kept running up and down the 
narrow strip of beach still uncovered by the tide, 
shouting and waving his handkerchief over his 
head. He certainly would have sat down, and quietly 
awaited the approach of the schooner, had he heard 
the jokes that were cut on board the little craft at his 
expense. 

This was, however, to be the turning-point of the 
dangers which our shipwrecked friend experienced. 
About half an hour afterwards the little boat was let 
down from the schooner, and, rowed by two sailors, 
and steered by the mate, it shot towards the island to 
rescue William and Timor. Their comrades on the 
mainland had, in the meanwhile, given signals by firing 

m2 
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several shots. The boat, without retoming to the 
vessel, went directly to them, and two hours afterwards 
the Shooting Star — this was the name of the little 
schooner — ^had received them all safely on board. She 
immediately set sail, and favoured by a splendid breezet, 
pursued her course towards the Indian Pacific. 

It was, indeed, help in time of need. The bushes, it 
appeared, swarmed with savages, who had probably 
been only withheld by their imcertainty as to the 
number of the white men, fi*om attacking them long 
before. If they had really come to blows, the issue of 
the conflict could not long have been doubtful. The 
most desperate valour would scarcely have availed the 
handful of shipwrecked sailors, almost unarmed as they 
were, and destitute of ammunition for their solitary 
weapon, against a host of infuriated savages, em- 
boldened by numbers and by the hope of plunder. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

THE VOYAGE TO SYDHEY. 

It will be remembered, that soon after Captain Oilytt's 
crew had disappeared from the eyes of the five wan- 
derers (whom we have now left to pursue their 
voyage of life on board the S/iootirhg Star, of and for 
CflJcutta, with an assorted cargo), there had appeared, 
at the entrance of Torres Straits, a large ship, which the 
sailors had at first thought of hailing, but had been 
deterred by the remonstrances of William, who argued 
that the crew in the captain's boat could not have 
avoided seein;,' and being seen by the ship ; — and who 
roundly assei ted that he would rather undergo any 
amount of hardship than tread the same planks wilJi 
his late comi^iander again. 

Bill had been perfectly right in his conjecture. The 
crew in Captain Oilytt's boat Jiad seen the strange sail, 
and had been received into the Mary Jane whaJe-ship, 
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from New Bedford, ia the United States of America, 
just in time, perhaps, to save Captain Oilytt from the 
fate of Alexander Selkirk, for his men would scarcely 
have held out with him in the same boat for another 
day. Confirmed bully as he was, he could yet boast a 
certain amount of mere animal courage. In a gale of 
wind, his conduct, if not judicious, would at least not 
have betrayed evidences of craven fear j but when he 
was to show the hardest part of valour, endurance, his 
equanimity altogether forsook him. In tones of queru- 
lous reproach, he kept annoying the sailors, as dispirited 
and downcast they sat crouched together in their toss- 
ing boat ; at one time complaining bitterly of the in- 
subordination of the men, which, he declared, had com- 
pelled him to keep Hans in irons when he might have 
been so useful in the gale, when the loss of a single 
man was irreparable ; at another, cursing his own 
folly for having chosen such a time for attempting to 
punish his mutinous seamen; and so completely had he 
at last succeeded in exasperating the crew, who had 
before hated, but now unutterably despised him, that a 
project was absolutely canvassed for landing him on the 
first shore they should make ; and the suggestion would 
inevitably have been carried into effect but for the 
opportune appearance of the Mary Jane, 

She was the very " moral," as the sailors declared, of 
a New Bedford whaler — slow sailing, bluff in the bow, 
with untidy-looking patched sails, and blistered hull, 
and with a general " notion" of rancid oil about her, 
from unctuous forecastle to greasy quarter-deck. The 
crew consisted chiefly of that mongrel set, part clod- 
hopper, part clerk, part sailor, who are to be met with 
Ton board whale-ships, and nowhere else — fellows who 
have run away from New England farms, or from 
Boston or New York counting-rooms, and have shipped 
for a cruise, in the hope, deluded mortals that they are, 
of " seeing something of lifa" Now, the keepers of 
New Bedford shipping offices, sharp men and *cute, are 
far too wide awake to look with a very &,vourable eye 
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upon the real merchant-sailor, who knows bifl work 
from stem to stem, and can sail to India and back 
without calling down upon himself the wrath of mate 
or skipper by one unlucky blunder. They know that 
real smart seamen are seldom able to endure the hor- 
rible monotony of a whaling cruise for three or four 
years ; and now that fish are so scarce, the former 
stimulus of the prospect of large profits (for in a whaler 
everything goes by " lays" or scares), is no longer pre- 
sent to tempt them. So with two or three experienced 
hands as boat-sfceerers, and the mates and captson, whose 
interest in the venture secures their steadiness, the 
whale ship completes her crew with the veriest lands- 
men who ever looked over a ship's side to leeward 
during a rough day ; and the first months of the cruise 
are generally spent in efforts on the part of the officers 
to infuse something like seamanship into the very un- 
promising raw material with which they have to do. 

The crew then, with vacant countenances and in 
patched and greasy habiliments, looked listlessly over 
the side, as the shipwrecked mariners made for their 
vessel; and presently their skipper, a blufl^ honest- 
looking sailor, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, led 
away Captain Oilytt into his little cabih. 

The Mary Jane had been more than three years on 
her voyage, and had in that time lost above one-third 
of her crew by desertion in the various ports at which 
she had touched. The skipper, therefore, would have 
been right glad of the services of the castaways for the 
rest of the cruise, his ship being as yet only three- 
quarters full of oil ; but the sailors, on being appealed 
to, declined one and all to ship for a voyage of uncer- 
tain length, and to engage in duties they neither un- 
derstood nor relished; and it was ultimately deteiu 
mined to bear up for Sydney, taking advantage^ of 
course, of anything in the way of a sea monster that 
offered the prospect of hlnhber, that most valuable pos- 
session in the eyes of a whaleman. 

We have not space to record properly the variouti 
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incidents of the passage to Sydney ; how three whales 
were started in one day ; how one of these was lost by 
its sinking, and the sharks eating away the blabber, so 
that the irons £sistened to buoys at the end of long 
ropes to mark his whereabouts, " drew," and left the 
disappointed seamen to cUrse their luck, and swear to 
be revenged on any and every rascally shark they fell 
in with daring the rest of the cruise ; how the second 
whale, after being securely struck, stove in the whale- 
boat in his " flurry" or death agony, and left the crew 
clinging, like half-drowned rats, to its sides, till they 
were picked up by their companions ; how at last, the 
third whale, being actually killed and brought along- 
side, almost made amends for the loss of the other two 
leviathans, by his immense size, and the plentiful 
supply of oil he yielded ; how the process of " trying- 
out," or extracting the oil from the blubber, by means 
of boiling the pieces in large kettles, nearly poisoned 
the visitors who were unused to these horrible pro- 
cesses, while the old whalemen^ on the contrary, 
grinned and jeered at the Johnny Newcomes ; for to 
them, through long use and pleasant association, the 
smell of blubber, so sickening to a novice, was sweet, 
inasmuch that they would bear off great pieces to the 
galley fire, and have them cooked after the manner of 
steaks, and devour them '^th infinite relish j and how 
they slept with a large strip of blubber for a pillow ; 
all this must be left to the imagination of the reader 
to piece out — ^for lo ! our space is almost filled, ftfid we 
have none left wherein to do justice to the theme. 

The shipwrecked crew, rejoicing in their release from 
the tyranny of iheit commandet', who now never at- 
tempted to assert authority over them, bore all incon- 
veniences with cheerful resignation, from the mouldi- 
ness of weevilly, three-year-old biscuit, to the intrusive 
nocturnal visits of the cockroaches in the fotecastle. 
But it was difiereiit with Oilytt himiself. 

By nature a petty tyrant, and like all such Characters, 
jealous of ike authority which enabled him to exercise 
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his amiable propensities upou those with whom, he was 
brought in contact, it was gall and wormwood to him 
to find himself in a position in which no one seemed to 
care for his frown or to court his smile. Even the tur- 
bulence and disobedience of his crew had annoyed him 
less than their present indifference ; for opposition ex« 
cited him, and moved as a healthful stimulant ; whereas 
the contempt now displayed towards him was doablj 
bitter, because he saw no prospect of being able to re- 
venge himself upon the culprits. 

So Captain Oily tt sought consolation in another, but 
under the circumstances a very dangerous, direction. 
He purchased of one of the mates, with some money 
he had saved from the wreck, certain bottles of strong 
waters^ — and after the first week of his sojoam on 
board the whaler, he was continually under the in- 
fluence of drink. The captain at first remonstrated 
with him; — but his expostulations were met with such 
rudeness, that he soon left the surly toper to his own 
devices, and allowed him to indulge, without let or 
hindrance, in the only enjoyment which could stUl light 
up a gleam in the lack-lusi^ eye of the late commander 
of the Boreas. 



CHAPTER XXTTL 

CONCLUSION. 

A FEW months have elapsed since the events we have 
just narrated. The sun is again shining on the noUe 
bay enclosed within Sydney Heads. An emigrant 
ship has just entered the bay, and the passengers^ fresh 
from England, are assembled on deck, gazing over the 
bulvrarks at the land which they have been dreuning 
of for the last two months; and the aspect of which, 
to say the truth, seems not a little to bewilder many 
of them, now that at last they behold it. 

Months in a new Australian colony are like years, 
^, like lustres elsewhere, in the changes tbey Inring 
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about; and of this, Sydney is a striking instance. 
The market, half empty when Captain Oilytt's men 
last sauntered through it, on that eventful day when 
those deluded mariners trusted themselves to the astute . 
Mr. MacCarthy, is now thronged with buyers and 
sellers ; the stock of everything marketable seems to 
have increased — and so, in all conscience, have the 
number of the visitors; but one reason for this is, 
perhaps, that it is Saturday afternoon, when the 
working portion of the community are wont to lay in 
a double stock of the good things of this life for the 
celebration of their weekly holiday. 

Mr. MacCarthy was sitting in a contemplative 
mood in his bar, amid a grove of bottles, backed by a 
phalanx of casks with painted inscriptions, describing, 
by various repetitions of the letter X, the potency of 
the malt liquors he sold ; while on a number of neat 
little tubs, the most seductive names — such as " cream 
of the valley," and other harmless epithets — ^were in- 
scribed, probably on the hicus a non lucendo principle; 
inasmuch as the said little barrels contained about as 
rascally a collection of poisons as ever a dishonest 
publican cheated his customers withal. Mr. Mac 
Cartliy was in a thoughtful, and perhaps a melancholy 
mood. He was deploring the degeneracy of the times, 
and particularly the hardheartedness of magistrates, 
who refuse to believe the asseverations of substantial 
housekeepers, because, forsooth, a rascally emigrant or 
two with not so much as a tenpound note between 
them, have the impudence to complain of extortion 
and illegal detention of luggage. The fact was, Mr. 
MacCarthy had been that very morning fined for a 
series of malpractices with regard to the inmates of 
his hostelrie; and, like a wise man, he had declined to 
" ask any questions" of the witnesses against him, but 
had slunk out of court, and been fain to find his way 
home by the back slums — not entirely without pursuit 
on the part of sundry viragos armed with eggs of 
doubtful soundness and other unsavoury missiles, whose 
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ire had been excited against himself by sundry little 
irregularities in which he had indulged towards their 
sailor friends — in the way of insisting on payment of 
the same bill twice over, on the principle, probably, 
that it was impossible to have too much of a good 
thing; and similar little eccentricities of condnotj 
which the yiragos in question, with culpable disregard 
for Mr. MacCarthy's feelings, harshly designated as 
confounded swindling. 

Suddenly the door opened, and four sailors entered. 
They were well dressed in glossy blue cloth garments, 
and wore the white straw hats affected by the crews 
of Indiamen. One of them was a lad with a face of 
the Malay cast, but without the malicious crafby ex- 
pression which usually gives so repulsive a character 
to the features of that quick-witted but thievish race. 
He was, as the reader will have guessed, our old friend 
Timor, and his three companions were our other ac- 
quaintances — Hans, Jean^ and Bill. 

Mr. MacCarthy's face lengthened considerably on 
recognising two of his visitors as a part of the crew 
towards whom he had played so equivocal a part a few 
months since; and as he rose to welcome them, his 
great soul was troubled within him. 

Bill came forward, however, with outstretched hand, 
and a great honest laugh. 

" Hang it, man," ho cried, as the publican still hesi- 
tated; " let bygones be bygones. You did us a good 
turn without knowing it, or intending it either. 
We've just had a long talk with that precious police- 
man, Charles; and, after a glass or two, we got the 
whole truth out of him. He's a sharp fellow, that 
Charles ; only, you see, he oughtn't to drink rack 
puncli, for he ain't used to it, and it makes a man's 
tongue go faster than may be quite convenient, if he 
has any secrets to keep. Now, I shouldn't advise you 
to drink rack punch, for instance, MacCarthy." 

" Mr. William," stammered the publichouse keeper, 
^I — 1 really don't know — what you mean." 
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** No, no, my lad, of course you don't ; but I mean 
that yottVe done ns a good turn by preventing my 
friend Jean here from being taken in by that girl 
Folly, who it seems has cut Charles just as she did 
Jean, after getting all she could out of him ; and I 
think Jean got off very cheaply by just losing a few 
pounds. And youVe done me a good turn, too; for if 
Td trusted to any one but you, I shouldn't have been 
nabbed by old OUytt ; and then I shouldn't have been 
shipwrecked, or picked up by the Shooting 8ta/r^ and 
taken to Calcutta; or have got a firstrate berth as 
sailmaker on board the Ganges East Indiaman, with 
Jean, and good old Hans, and Timor here^ for i^ip- 
mates. So you see I don't bear any malice, and — 
halloa, who the deuce have we here % Why^ shipmates, 
here's a meeting !" 

This exclamation was caused by the door opening 
again, and admitting three of the crew of the Boreas, 
who had but just arrived in Sydney — on the very day 
the Gomges reached the same port. The delays inci- 
dent to the employment in which the Mcvry Jims was 
engaged, had occasioned her late arrival. 

Great was the rejoicing of the crew on finding 
themselves thus unexpectedly thrown together, and 
many were the mutual inquiries as to the fortunes of 
each party respectively, since they had separated. 

" And old Oily tt," asked Jean at last ; " what's be- 
come of him r 

" Ah !" struck in Hans — ^who, by the way, looked 
quite a different man now, in his smart suit, and with 
his bronzed face, from the dispirited drudge he had 
appeared on board the Boreas. "Where is that 
precious skipper ? I told him we should meet again ; 
and I've an account to settle with him still." 

" Then you'll never settle it in this world," said one 
of the crew, gravely. 

" How— why not V 

" You don't mean to say," cried Jean, eagerly, " that 
he's " 
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"Dead — yes I do," answered the man. "And a 
queer end he made of it, too. Heaven be merciful to 

'' How ? TeU us about it." j 

" Why, you must know, we were picked up by an | 
old whaler — the Ma/ry Ja/tie — ^as rancid an old oil-tub ; 
as ever you'd wish to see ; and one or two of us took 
a fever ; what between the heat of the weather and j 
the stench of the confounded whale-oil — ^though the 
whale-men seemed as if they never could get enough 
of it — the dirty scamps. Well, our fellows got over 
the fever well enough ; but the captain, you see, he'd 
been moistening his clay with twelve glasses of grog 
a-day, and thirteen on Sunday, for three weeks b^bre; ' 
and when the fever took him, he went off raving like 
a maniac ; and one night, when no one was looking i 
after him, he jumped out of his cot, ran on deck, and 
jumped clean overboard before any one could stop him. ! 
I saw his face as the water closed over him ; I shall 
never forget it as long as I live." 

" Well, well," said Hans, thoughtfully, " I'm sorry 
to hear it. He treated me badly, that's the truth, 
but I suppose it's what we ship for; and a man 
who expects to be treated better than a dog had better ' 
keep ashore, and break stones, or sweep the streets — 
at any rate, he'd better do anything than enter on 
' A Sailor's Life.' " 



I 

THE END. i 
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